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JAKOB WASSERMANN'S JOSEPH KERKHOVENS DRITTE 
EXISTENZ: ITS PHILOSOPHY AND STRUCTURE 


BY GERAINT VAUGHAN JONES 


I 


WASSERMANN 'S last novel, published after his death, was the final volume of 
the Andergast-Kerkhoven trilogy which began with Der Fall Maurizius and 
was continued in Etzel Andergast. It is the most autobiographical of all 
Wassermann’s novels, for in the stories of the physician Kerkhoven and the 
novelist Alexander Herzog is reproduced substantially the story of his own 
life and philosophical search. The novel deals chiefly with the re-establish- 
ment of the broken relationship between Kerkhoven and his wife Marie 
after the wreckage of his marriage by Etzel Andergast. Kerkhoven not only 
probes into the world of illusion by penetrating into the obscure depths of 
the hidden disturbances affecting the manifest life of the individual: he rises 
into the world of faith. He explores the world of metaphysical reality as well 
as that of the subconscious and illusory. As in Etzel Andergast there is the 
same sombre preoccupation with fate; but this time fate, though a powerful 
factor in human destiny, is not a dominating one. An adjustment between 
faith and freedom, between determinism and free will, is required. “A man 
stands at the cross-roads between freedom and destiny. What he has to 
consider is how much freedom he will fight for and how much destiny he 
will accept’: a profound observation on which the novel is an elaborate 
commentary. 

We know that the writing of Kerkhoven was an act of spiritual catharsis' 
for Wassermann as well as the expression of the philosophy at which he had 
arrived during the year preceding his death: a kind of final reckoning with 
himself and the beginning of a bold voyage into the unknown. The com- 
plicated stories of Kerkhoven and Marie, Herzog and Ganna, with the 
addition of several neurotic cases representing various types of illusion, are 
woven into a pattern which culminates in the loss of Kerkhoven’s invaluable 
researches into the sociology of Illusion: a disastrous loss which somehow 
fails to disturb him but which, like the destruction of the musician Nothafft’s 
manuscripts in Das Gannsemannchen, leads to the reconciliation of a man to 
his destiny. 

Compared with it the baroque ornateness of Christian Wahnschaffe seems 
extravagantly immature. Wassermann has left the world of baroque 
figures and of baroque style far behind. The word of the Andergast- 
Kerkhoven novels is nearer to that of functional architecture, chromium 

! He mentions this in a letter written in 1932 to Frau Hedwig Fischer, 
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steel and cinema; nearer to the dream-technique of surrealism (indeed, 
Wassermann’s use of dreams is a fascinating study), than to the chiaroscuro 
of Christian Wahnschaffe’s world of light and darkness and agapé and sin. 
And like the rest of the trilogy Kerkhoven is the reflection of a restless, 
uncertain age which it repudiates because of its essential faithlessness. In 
reading it one feels to be in the presence of something vast and Faustian in its 
insatiable and speculative boldness and its concern with ultimate categories 
of experience. Through it Wassermann fought his way through chaos to 
grace, from anarchy to illumination. In his last novel the worlds of fact, of 
empirical reality, on the one hand, and of vision on the other have merged 
on the plane of imagination. It is a long way from ‘biological conscience’ 
to the world of faith, but Wassermann proceeds along it courageously and 
gives us a glimpse of the reality behind all appearance as it was disclosed to 
him in his last moments of imaginative contemplation. 

Kerkhoven is pre-eminently a philosophical novel: far more so than any 
other of Wassermann’s writings. Towards the end of the novel it becomes 
clear that his philosophy is but a prolegomenon to a metaphysic. Thought 
issues in religion, though of the intellectually humanistic rather than of the 
pious type. Kerkhoven’s philosophy is to be embodied in his vast work on 
Ilusion, the last chapter of which is an interpretation of man’s place in society 
and the universe in terms of the Russian neurologist Constantin Monakow’s 
principle of hormic vitalism and the striving towards organic completion 
and fulfilment. Wassermann’s outlook was that of Taulerian mysticism 
rather than of orthodox Christianity; Judaism he had left far behind. Yet 
he felt the need to work out some religious philosophy. As Kerkhoven 
says to Marie: “What we have to do is to wrestle our own way through to 
truth as it exists before God.’ Without some divine revelation, however, 
such truth cannot be known; we cannot know how it exists “before God’. 
Perhaps Wassermann realized that, too, when he made Alexander Herzog 
ask Kerkhoven for the assurance that God exists. Kerkhoven is opposed to 
any anthropomorphic conception of God, however. “The fundamental 
error, he says, ‘lies in the attempt to personalize God’.' It is Wassermann 
who is described in this picture of Herzog: 


He was a martyr, but one without faith; and yet, in some enigmatic way, he 
had found grace. He was a man with strongly developed metaphysical needs. 
Nevertheless, his kingdom was wholly of this world. Though full of humility, 
he had never knelt before a higher power. He knew nothing of prayer, in any 
sense of the term, but he seemed to stand close to the unknown God. He was 
patient in suffering, bowed before the bludgeonings of fate... He would 
encourage and stimulate others, while utterly incompetent to help himself out 
of his difficultics.* 


1 Joseph Kerkhovens dritte Existenz, p. 623. * Ibid., p. $98. 
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Although this is true of Wassermann, it is Kerkhoven, not Herzog, who 
moves forward, through his work on Illusion, towards a metaphysic. 
Herzog is Wassermann the novelist; Kerkhoven is Wassermann the specu- 
lative philosopher reaching out towards ultimate reality, towards a meta- 
physic. This metaphysic, however, is not a revelation from above; it is not 
(in Barthian phrase) the vertical-transcendental striking down into the 
world of present reality; rather is it a logical complement of the experience 
of this-world, a faith built upon a solid scientific foundation, upon psycho- 
logy and biology, a necessary aspect of this life and not an alien importation 
into it. Wassermann-Kerkhoven does not believe that spirit is an epiphe- 
nomenon of matter, nor did Monakow; the longing for immortality is 
not a mere craving for the overcoming of temporality; it is an insistent 
demand which emerges from the most primitive levels of life. This 
‘unknown impulse within us’, manifesting itself in more advanced ways on 
different levels, guides “unerringly our vital tasks and destinies without our 
being aware of the fact’. It expresses itself as a form of spiritual entelechy, 
continually striving towards wholeness, towards eternity. 

But from the world of feeling, of sensation, of ‘biological conscience’ to 
that of religion it isa long way. The world of religion is not that of psycho- 
logy or biology but of faith, and faith is ‘the mightiest primal form of inner 
experience , and ‘no exact science is so exact as to be able to dispense with 
the highest ingredient of faith’. Faith is exercised towards God. Science 
cannot make pronouncements upon the validity or invalidity of this exercise: 
it can only describe the conditions and delimit the frontiers; it has no right 
to assert that faith is either a reality or an illusion.’ 

It is of some importance that Wassermann should make this clear. It is, 
of course, the answer of the theologian to the agnostic scientist and the 
psychologist who confuse the explanation of a thing with explaining it 
away. Freud’s position in this matter is too well known to require re- 
stating; it is expounded clearly enough in The Future of an Illusion. Wasser- 
mann, like Monakow, rejects Freud’s dogmatism, and refuses to subject 
himself to the tyranny of this particular form of modernity; he has been led 
far beyond the scepticism and secularity of his time, beyond even the idea 
of Deity as emergent.* 

Wassermann’s was not an orthodox religious faith; it was, however, as 
far as one may infer from his last novel and the lecture which was delivered 
after he had completed it, sincere and questing. 

‘We must not doubt the solidity of Alexander Herzog’s foundations,’ Joseph 
said to Marie. “His is a religious temperament; or, better expressed, he is 
! Tbid., p. 608. 


? As for example in the philosophies of Samuel Alexander (Time, Space, and Deity) and Lloyd Morgan 
(Life, Mind and Spirit, and Emergent Evolution). 
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fundamentally religious. Not that this implies very much. It is not inevitable 
that a higher development will be superimposed upon a religious foundation, 
that good grain will necessarily grow in a religious soil. But the religious 
foundation, the religious soil, is necessary to vn development, to such 
ground . . . Probably he is nearer the powers invisible than any of us, though 
he does not know it.’ 


In this conversation between Joseph and Marie Wassermann objectifies 
himself as Herzog. Without, however, committing the error of assuming 
that all the thoughts ascribed to Herzog and Kerkhoven are Wassermann’s 
own, it is highly probable, for the reasons already given, that a combination 
of both will provide an indication of the novelist’s own faith. Kerkhoven 
is not Wassermann, but much of Wassermann is in Kerkhoven, and this 
applies in particular to his philosophy and religion. 

Although his faith does not appear under the guise of orthodox Christian 
doctrine as this is commonly understood, it contains certain ingredients 
which have some common ground with Christianity. There are, for 
example, several references to grace, not, it is true, in the Augustinian, or 
even in the Pauline, sense; rather, perhaps, as a kind of inner illumination, a 
mystical inner light, a feeling of harmony. Kerkhoven experiences ‘grace’ 
on seeing Frau von Andergast kneeling in the church at Chur. “You must 
accept it as a grace, Aleid’, Kerkhoven says to Aleid Bergmann when her 
child has been born. “Do you feel that it is the crowning grace?’ ‘Yes, that 
is what I feel,’ comes the answer. Perhaps ‘grace’ did not mean for Wasser- 
mann what it means in Christian terminology; but it at any rate has some- 
thing in common with it, if no more than the terminology. It may not be 
the irresistible, over-ruling activity of God in the soul, but it is an experience 
of the soul; it is more than the biological conscience. 

In a conversation between Bettina and Kerkhoven there is a further 
indication of the direction in which Wassermann’s thoughts were moving. 


‘Without form one cannot be a Christian,’ said Bettina softly. 

‘Must one be a Christian?’ rejoined Kerkhoven. 

‘I see no other possibility,’ answered Bettina, ‘at least in so far as sacrifice and 
grace are concerned.’ 

‘Perhaps that is true,’ said Kerkhoven; “but on the road from becoming man 
to becoming God there is no succession. Becoming man is a process which 
would hardly be begun in two thousand years, to say nothing of being 

finished.’ 

‘But are we concerned with “succession’’?’ 

‘Certainly we are.’ 

‘Not, rather, with love and compassion?’ 

‘They are in the line of succession, but cannot be realized. The road is too 
long.’ 

‘Is your road shorter?’ 
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‘Religious faith is the affair of a small number of the elect.’ 

“That applies to the Christian faith as well.’ 

‘Yes, but the Christian faith has grown old during these two thousand years.’ 
‘Cannot its fervour be restored?’ 

‘ » ° ¥ - . 

Not enough for the elaboration of the material. So much new material has 
been accumulated, especially of late generations.’ 

‘In every one of the elect Jesus Christ grows. You not excepted, said Bettina. 


Examined in the strictly theological sense this is rather obscure. Wasser- 
mann seems to be inverting the doctrine of the Incarnation and substituting 
for it the conception of the apotheosis of man-become-God, which is 
somehow only to be thought of in evolutionary terms (‘succession’). Love 
and compassion, sacrifice and grace, belong to the essence of the Christian 
faith, though they are not the monopoly of Christianity. By being in ‘the 
line of succession’ Kerkhoven means that their universal attainment will be 
found, if anywhere, at the end of a long process of evolution. Incarnation 
would appear to be not an act of God, but the culmination of a long process, 
which can hardly be conceived in time-measurement; for if man-becoming- 
man has taken so long, the time for man to become God (at any rate as a 
process involving gradual development), would be incalculable. Bettina, 
however, considers that being a Christian means being possessed by the 
immanent spirit of Christ independently of occupying any place in a time- 
series. 

In the lecture Humanitat und das problem des Glaubens, which contains the 
final expression of Wassermann’s religious views, there is a passage which 
supports the view that he regarded the coming of the God-man or the 
achievement of divinity as the culmination of a process. In this lecture, 
which should be regarded as his literary testament, he wrote of Jesus: 


[ saw a great human figure, embodying the moral-religious idea in the most 
luminous form in which it has ever appeared within the period of remembered 
historical time. But I saw also the man who had sacrificed his own ‘form’ 
for the sake of love, which supported the conclusions at which I had arrived 
by quite different paths. For through this was brought about the most 
extraordinary thing that a mortal can achieve: transformation into God. 


Yet the lecture shows that Wassermann had not, even at the end of his 
life, abandoned his peculiar belief in destiny, though it was no longer the 
somewhat bleak and sinister fatalism of a few years earlier. 


Man must come to terms with the unalterable as with a law of nature. He 
must endeavour to merge himself in the unalterable. 

The world-situation in which one is born must be regarded as binding, as 
unalterably determined by destiny, both for oneself and for one’s fellow-man; 
otherwise one cannot live in conformity with destiny — that is to say, one has 
no ethical roots and is spiritually amorphous. 
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Though faith and destiny, spirit and freedom, seem to be in contradiction 
with one another, Wassermann, without succeeding in reconciling them, 
cannot refuse to make the leap of faith, and faith is not merely belief (Glaube) 
but faith in or towards something (Zuversicht). He realizes, however, that 
faith is very difficult for the modern man: 


Faith can be a very lonely thing; it is in every respect to be regarded as a kind 
of ‘high tension’ in the soul of the individual. But when the man of today, in 
his bleak despair, ventures to make the leap of faith from the world of things 
into the superworld, it is almost as though he is completing a salto mortale. 


One reason for this is the unattainability of justice, for where man is 
deprived of justice the idea of faith is incredible. 

Wassermann, too, was acutely conscious of the test to which the demand 
for justice put both the heart and the reason; hence his final quest for other 
standards and laws by which he could see his life in the right perspective. 
This, however, could be possible only through a complete transformation 
of the picture of the world as he had hitherto held it, involving a whole 
removal of emphasis from the completely human to the metaphysical. 
Wassermann seems at the last to have found the humanism of his time 
insufficient to meet the deepest needs of a man standing on the brink of 
eternity. It was necessary, he emphasized, to abandon the time-centre of the 
human picture and to reach out towards eternity; to move forward from the 
limited, human conception of the self, towards something which he called 
‘panhuman’; to allow the individual in him to be merged in the universal, 
and to regard death 


not as the catastrophic conclusion of this incomplete existence, but as the 
transition into an unknown form which was to be an undisclosed secret, since 
I was also born beneath that secret. 


Death is not final; it is only a transition to another mode of being. Some- 
thing bigger than the ‘biological conscience’, despite the latter’s striving 
towards eternity and immortality, demands the existence of God, namely 
faith, the conscious urge towards knowledge of the ultimate ground of all 
knowledge, feeling and action. Life, through faith, is a journey towards 
God. 

In the lecture already referred to Wassermann quotes a passage in which 
Kerkhoven explains to Bettina the substance of his book on Illusion; this, 
we may assume, summarizes his final conviction about the universe: 


God: an indefinable being, no matter what name you give him. A good 
which permeates the universe, a mysterious good which increases the potency 
of all vital processes. It was the idea that such a being, eluding perception, 
but nevertheless immanent in the soul, could be as mutable as the lowest of 
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creatures; that daily and eternally, mortally and immortally, this supreme 
being is continually metamorphosing and re-creating himself —it was this 
idea which most forcefully confirmed me in my sense of participation with 
God and guided me immediately along the path towards faith. Only along 
the way, indeed; for the idea of a god who is himself subject to the workings 
of destiny is a human achievement and allied to the experience of our senses. 
But with the aid of this notion, the limitless sufferings of the world become 
in a measure bearable. What is once for all inconceivable by the workings of 
reason grows conceivable through imagery ... But no metaphor can enable 
us to conceive the inconceivable; so that we are still faced by mystery, and have 
to admit that mystery is the only door leading to faith. Mystery has no form. 
Faith, supreme and unconditioned, sacrifices form; and that is the victory of 
the hormé over protoplasm.’ 


Wassermann felt the need to try to define what he believed to be essen- 
tially undefinable. He was moving in, or rather into, the world of faith, for 
the direction of his mind towards the end of his life is more important than 
its final destination, which he did not reach, for death intervened, as it 
intervened with Kerkhoven. 

The direction, however, is plain enough. Wassermann was moving 
towards a more unified conception of life, in which the one overshadowed 
the many in a kind of spiritual monism, and in which death played a decisive 
part. This unity of the natural with the supernatural was to be achieved 
through religion and spiritual experience as well through the para-religious 
philosophy of the “biological conscience’. For nearly two decades Wasser- 
mann had been writing novels on the grand scale: novels which are the 
records of the moods and disturbances of a generation. Some of them were 
disturbing, psychologically violent, apocalyptic rather than purely pleasure- 
giving, portents rather than graceful and entertaining creations. Their 
main philosophical substructure was a mechanical conception of destiny 
which, as a literary device, had had its use; as a philosophy, still less as a 
teligion, Wassermann realized that it was incomplete. Now, as the last 
phase of his life draws to its close, he strives to achieve a greater clarification. 

Kerkhoven, at any rate to Bettina, had offered an intelligible clarification 
of the human problem. “You gave mea picture of the world,’ she says to her 
novelist-husband; “‘Kerkhoven has made me understand the world’. This 
suggests that Wassermann considered the task of the novelist, of the Dichter, 
to be two-fold; whether he was successful is a matter which can be disputed. 
The Kerkhoven-half is the completion of the whole of which Herzog is the 
other half. The novelist must interpret life as well as present it; Kerkhoven is 
Wassermann’s interpretation. In it Wassermann, by means of the religious 


1 This is the crucial passage proving that Kerkhoven’s thoughts are Wassermann’s. In the lecture 
Wassermann takes the place of Kerkhoven, and uses ‘me’ where the latter’s name occurs in the novel. 


, * Op. cit., p. 609. The lecture was printed in the Newe Rundschau, February 1934. 
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approach, attempts to make the universe intelligible, admitting implicitly 
that without religion it cannot be intelligible. 

How, then, is the universe to be made plain? How can a finite mind hope 
to understand it? Partly through faith and partly through the understanding 
of death. The title of the last part of the novel (The World of Faith) represents 
that towards which man must strive, and he must pass through the gateway 
of death if he is to discover ultimate reality. “Death itself is only the dread of 
the truth. Per se, it has no truth. I mean, it is not true before God. What we 
have to do is to wrestle our way through to truth as it exists before God.’ 

And dying? ‘Dying’, Kerkhoven adds, ‘is a reproductive act, an act of 
procreation. It is clearly not extinction. In the world where the funda- 
mental urge of the biological consciousness is towards the self-perpetuatio n 
of the organism within a higher organic unity of spirit, where a psychical as 
well as a biological entelechy is the rule, there can be no extinction. What 
there is we do not know, but it is not mere negation, loss of self, nothingness. 

The mood, then, in which this final novel was written was reflective and 

speculative. Wassermann boldly approached the philosophical and religious 
problems of reality as questions to which the scientific method did not 
apply. He rejected popular scientific dogmatism in matters of faith. Neither 
a professional philosopher nor a scientist himself, he looked at the world 
through the eyes of the scientist Kerkhoven. It is the way of the creative 
writer, who, through the characters with whom he peoples his world, i 
able imaginatively to identify himself with the creations of his fancy. This 
is what Wassermann did with Herzog and Kerkhoven. Kerkhoven exists 
apart from his creator; Herzog does not; he is Wassermann himself. Kerk- 
hoven, too, in one aspect of his personality, is Wassermann. Kerkhoven the 
physician, the healer of sick minds, is Kerkhoven; as the philosopher he is 
Wassermann. Through combining both we are given by the novelist a full 
picture of the world as he came to see it. Within the framework of the 
novel-form he explores the realm of ultimate reality and records his con- 
clusions about God and human destiny. Further than that, within the limi- 
tations imposed by his art, he cannot go. 


2 

Wassermann utilized two important groups of factual data in the writing 
of Kerkhoven. The first concerns a case of crime and neurosis — the story of 

Karl Imst and Jeanne Mallery. One of the patients whom Kerkhoven 
treats in his sanatorium is a Frau Thirriot, a clairv oyant suffering from a 
curious form of paranoia. During her sojourn at Seeblick she j joins Marie 
Kerkhoven and the nurse Else Schmidt while they are discussing a pamphlet, 
the author of which was a young lawyer who had set out plainly the whole 
history of the Imst-Mallery trial. 
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From time to time a voice was thus raised, casting doubt upon the justice of 
the condemnation. It was as if the country had a guilty conscience. In this 
pamphlet, too, the author led up to the conclusion that there had been a 
miscarriage of justice; but he had to admit that unimpeachable grounds for 
demanding a retrial were not yet forthcoming.’ 


Frau Thirriot thereupon goes into a trance, during which she sees a man 
and a woman in prison. It occurs to Kerkhoven that if he arranges a sitting 
Frau Thirriot, in a trance or state of hypnosis, may be able to throw some 
light on the hitherto unrevealed factors in the case. This is what happens. 
While in a trance she is able to re-tell the events of six years earlier at which 
she was not present. Imst, a chemist, married a woman older than himself 
who was frigid and yet sexually insatiable — a curious combination which 
corresponded to the actual facts of the case upon which the episode in the 
novel is based. The relationship between Karl Imst and Selma Imst deter- 
iorates. Karl falls in love with Jeanne Mallery, who becomes his mistress. 
Selma divorces Karl, and later asks for a reconciliation, which is followed by 
a re-marriage. Soon afterwards Selma Imst dies of arsenic poisoning. Karl 
Imst and Jeanne Mallery are condemned to penal servitude for life. 

The new evidence which is produced by Frau Thirriot, however, is 
likely to affect the validity of the judgment passed six years earlier, for she 
reveals the existence of a diary kept by Selma Imst which, when subse- 
quently discovered, is found to contain evidence of such a character as to 
indicate suicide: but suicide committed in such a way as to suggest murder. 
After a re-trial Karl Imst and Jeanne Mallery are set free. 

Such is the outline of the case as described in Kerkhoven. Much of what 
happens is an almost literal reproduction of the account of the Riedel-Guala 
case as found in a book by Dr. Riedel’s counsel, Herr Fritz Roth, entitled 
Der Giftmordprozess Riedel-Guala: aus den Dokumenten fiir seine Revision,’ an 
exhaustive and painstaking analysis of the case with a view to procuring a 
reconsideration of the verdict. Dr. Max Riedel and Frl. Antonia Guala 
were condemned to twenty years imprisonment by the Emmental assizes in 
Burgdorf on July 28th, 1926. The circumstances were almost identical with 
those which Wassermann describes in the Imst-Mallery episode. Frau 
Riedel’s diary was subjected to a thorough psychological examination by the 
Berlin psychiatrist Dr. W. Kroner, and was found to provide evidence of 
endogenous depression, inferiority complex, ambivalence, sexual frigidity, 
and of longing for death with the purpose of making her own death the 
punishment of her husband for his cohabitation with Antonia Guala. Frau 
Riedel had a suicidal predisposition and decided that Dr. Riedel should be 
the scapegoat of her own hysterical abnormality. Her neurotic pseudo- 
frigidity was ill-matched to Riedel’s hypersexuality: hence the unnatural 

' Kerkhoven, p. 146. > Orrell-Fiissli Verlag, Zurich, 1929. 
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tension between husband and wife. On the face of it it was highly impro- 
bable that Dr. Riedel would provide the ready-made incriminating evidence 
such as that which the court accepted. The circumstantial evidence, how- 
ever, was strong enough to make the suicide-hypothesis unacceptable. 
Riedel was condemned for murder and Antonia Guala as an accomplice. 

The most interesting feature of the case, however, is the revelations made 
by the medium Frau Giinther-Geffers while in a state of trance,' which was a 
striking example of the use of subconscious telepathy in the detection of 
crime. Dr. Kréner’s statistical analysis of the results of the session shows that 
75 per cent of the data provided by Frau Giinther-Gefters were correct. One 
of the most remarkable contributions made by the medium was the identi- 
fication of a Turk whose mistress Frau Riedel had been and for whose benefit 
she had had recourse to arsenical aphrodisiacs. In Kerkhoven the man is 
represented as a Greek, but the details are substantially the same. Although 
the criminal-telepathic revelations of Frau Giinther-Geffers were not con- 
sidered by themselves to be material evidence, the picture of the situation 
to which they contribute was one which so changed the character of the 
accepted evidence that Dr. Riedel, whose counsel was Herr Fritz Roth, the 
author of the volume mentioned, and Herr W. Rosenbaum, Frl. Guala’s 
counsel, succeeded in procuring the discharge and exculpation of their 
clients after six years’ imprisonment in extremely unpleasant conditions. 
Dr. Riedel and Frl. Guala were married afterwards, and Dr. Riedel was 
reinstated in medical practice. Herr Rosenbaum placed at Wassermann’s 
disposal the material relevant to the case. 

A list of examples illustrating Wassermann’s indebtedness to the Riedel- 
Guala documents would occupy too much space; a comparison of the Imst- 
Mallery episode with these documents, however, shows that Wassermann 
almost reproduced the bulk of the details with little more than a change of 
the names, though, as far as can be ascertained, he used considerable freedom 
in the presentation of their characters; Frau Thirriot, for example, is ficti- 
tious, the only respect in which she has anything in common with her 
actual prototype being the facts that both were mediums and both practised 
retrojective criminal telepathy. Wassermann’s purpose in introducing the 
Imst-Mallery case was to provide another example of the illusory and of the 
consequences, in terms of human experience, of injustice or miscarriage of 
justice. His dependence on the Riedel-Guala documents, too, shows how 
careful he was in his endeavour to produce the effect of complete credibility. 
Were it not for Fritz Roth’s book one might be inclined to believe that 
Wassermann was using his power of imaginative invention in order to 
describe the strange behaviour of the mind. The para-psychological data 
provided by the investigations described in detail in Roth’s account of the 


' One of the witnesses was the distinguished psychoanalyst Bleuler. 
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case, however, strengthen the effect of verisimilitude which Wassermann’s 
clinical incidence is intended to convey, and provide an effective answer to 
any criticism based on the assumption that, in his exposure of complexities 
of the psyche, he is being carried away by the momentum of a morbid 
imagination. The clinical material of Kerkhoven is founded on actual 
historical and psychopathological data. 

The Imst-Mallery episode throws an interesting light, then, on Wasser- 
mann’s method of utilizing factual matter and transforming it in the process 
of giving it artistic plausibility. Not since he wrote Caspar Hauser had he 
made such careful use of a documentary basis for a work of fiction; and as 
with Caspar Hauser some investigation is required in order to ascertain how 
much factual matter has been incorporated in the novel. Kerkhoven is thus 
what might be described as a composite work; for the author draws not 
only upon his imagination but on contemporary happenings which he 
thinly disguises and weaves skilfully into the main structure of the novel. 

A second' ‘factual’ source used by Wassermann in the writing of Kerkhoven 
is philosophical. Although its philosophy reflects his own attempt to come 
to terms with the demands of metaphysics, it did not grow unaided. In 
the novel Joseph Kerkhoven is profoundly influenced by the biological 
philosophy of the great Zurich cerebrologist Professor Constantin von 
Monakow. Several times there are references to this ‘famous brain anatom- 
ist’, whom Kerkhoven consults before his departure for Java. On April 
19th, 1930, the “great savant’ dies. 


Kerkhoven had been in Zurich about five days, and on the eve of the master’s 
death read aloud the last work which was ever to be penned by that revered 
hand. At half-past one on the same night, sitting at his writing-table, the 
veteran of seventy-four laid aside his pen for ever and peacefully fell asleep. 
A perfect death, unaccompanied by noise and commotion, by sickness or 
pain, in the midst of his never-completed and always completed work. 
When Kerkhoven stood contemplating the body, he loved death.’ 


In the following paragraph an account is given of the dead investigator’s 
theories: 


His prime interest was the study of the disorders of the brain considered from 
the anatomical outlook. Disturbances of the organ’s rhythmical working, 
those of the juices in which the nerve fibrils are bathed; those that affect the 
ganglion cells; the changes that may ensue upon or give rise to mental 
disorder; . . . The deceased had contended that some of the substances 
which filter from the blood into the brain are noxious to the brain tissue; and 
these substances, he held, are not introduced into the human being from 


! | omit the autobiographical data of the Ganna episode as some of the actual prototypes of the char- 
acters are still living. 
* Joseph Kerkhoven’s dritte Existenz, p. 177. 
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without, but are elaborated in his own organism, are part of his fated biological 
inheritance — whereby his mind is affected.’ 


Although Monakow is not actually named, it is clear that the reference 
is to him; the ‘prime interest’ of Kerkhoven’s ‘master’ was precisely Mona- 
kow’s, and the theory of the toxic origin of mental disorder was one which 
Monakow had elaborated. It is of no importance that Monakow died, not 
in April but in October 1930. 

The famous brain anatomist, neurologist and pioneer in cerebral surgery 
was from 1894 to 1923 professor of neurology at Zurich University and 
director of the University Neurological Clinic and Institute for Brain 
Anatomy and Psychiatry.* At the age of twenty-four he was attracted to 
psychiatry and the study of the disorders of the brain, and it was his research 
in cerebral anatomy which helped to make the surgical treatment of brain 
tumours possible. He was, however, not only a pioneer in surgery and 
physiology but towards the end of his life, when he concerned himself 
increasingly with history, politics, psychology and religion, applied himself 
to philosophy. A great teacher, a physician beloved by his patients, students 

and colleagues, his personality dominated the city and the University. 
Towards the end of his career he withdrew from active academic occupation 
and abandoned the enormous task of revising his great book on the pathology 
of the brain, applying his profound scientific knowledge and philosophical 
speculation to the problem of bridging the gap between the physical and the 
psychical. 

The fundamental concept governing Monakow’s philosophical and 
scientific outlook is what he called syneidesis or ‘biological conscience’ 
das biologische Gewissen, which is the title of the first book of Joseph Kerk- 
hovens dritte Existenz. “Syneidesis’ (the Greek for ‘conscience’), he regarded 
as the automatic principle of regulation in the biological world protecting 
the organism from danger and constituting the urge towards wholeness and 

1 Thid., p. 178. 

2 The biographical facts about Monakow have been given in the memoir contributed by his successor 
Dr. M. Minkowski to the memorial number of the Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurologie und Psychiatrie, vol. 27, 
1931, and in the biography by the Swiss writer Maria Waser entitled Begegnung am Abend (Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, 1935). Monakow wrote extensively, contributing regularly to the Schweizer Archiv, of 
which he was editor, and collaborated with R. Mourgue of the Sorbonne in the Introduction Biologique a 
l’Etude de la Neurologie et de la Psychopathologie (Paris, 1928), which contains most of his leading 
philosophical and biopsychological ideas, while his most notable scientific publications were the 
two important books Gehirnpathologie (1894) and Die Lokalisation und Abbau der Funktion der 
kortikalen Herde (1912), his writings on the philosophy and biology of organism and instinct were 
numerous. His basic concept of the ‘biological conscience’ is dealt with in most of his later writings: 
Psychiatrie und Biologie (1918) Versuch iiber eine Biologie der Instinktwelt (1921), Religion und Nervensystem 
(1930). Other aspects of his philosophy and researches in their philosophical bearing were expressed in 
his Gefiihl, Gesittung, und Gehirn (Arbeiten aus dem Hirnanatomischen Institut in Ziirich, vol. 10, 1910), 
Wahrheit, Irrtum und Liige, and in his penetrating and original essay Recht, Verbrechen und Zurechnungs- 
fahigkcit in biologischer Beleuchtung (1928). His other writings are highly specialized; otherwise in most 
of what he wrote the ‘biological conscience’ is the principle which gives shape to his philosophy and 
indicates his approach to biological and psychological problems. 
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balance and the restoration when damaged. Life as such is a ‘prospective 
process in which the individual and successive generations are guided 
towards infinity’. This urge towards self-perpetuation is perceived at every 
level of life, physical and psychical, and has its source in the hormé or basic 
urge which gives unity and purpose to the organism. It is this ‘individual 
hormé’ which constitutes the organizational unity of the individual and 
supplies the connection between instinctive actions and cells on the one hand 
and the central nervous system, the organism as a whole, on the other, with 
its striving towards personality. The so-called human conscience has its 
basis in protoplasm itself and in the biological and psychological presup- 
positions of conscious organic life. It operates through the urge of self- 
perpetuation through collective organization as well as through the formative 
force out of which personal identity is achieved. Where there is a tendency 
to disintegration the ‘biological conscience’ comes to the aid of the organism 
and restores the balance, both in the physical realm and in the psychical, 
where it takes the form of moral corrective to disruptive or dysgenic forces. 
This ‘hormic’ urge Monakow describes as the ‘mother of all the instincts’, 
its significance consisting in its assurance of the maintenance of individual 
and collective life even in the remote future. Its expression is “‘syneidesis’, 
the biological conscience operating on two levels, those of the Hormeteria 
(the lower instinctual levels) and of the noohormeteria’ (the higher or men- 
tal), and frequently intervening where there is a conflict between the two. 
It functions in the case of abuse of instinctive activities (perversion, for 
example) through regulative (if unpleasant) consequences, but, as its physical 
basis is assumed to be in the central nervous system, a continual violation of 
the ‘biological consciences’ may result in irreparable harm to the hormé; 
indeed, so sensitive are the noohormeteria that persistent abuse may cause 
toxic disintegration and degeneration, psycho-neuroses, and the breakdown 
of the nervous system and of the higher moral sense. 

Monakow’s philosophy has obvious affinities with certain aspects of 
modern scientific and philosophic thought, such as the ‘holistic’ evolution of 
General Smuts, the principle of ‘entelechy’ propounded by Hans Driesch, 
and the vitalism which was popular towards the end of the nineteenth 
century and survived into the twentieth in the writings of Bernard Shaw. 
Monakow, however, denied that his ‘hormic’ vitalism had much in common 
with Driesch’s entelechism and other neo-vitalistic theories, which were too 
vague to be considered scientific; whereas his own theory of syneidetic 
hormism, though not being deprived of spatial representation but having a 
solid basis in the form-life of the organism, provided a scientific justification 
for introducing value-concepts, such as conscience, into the scientific 
outlook. Thus the ‘biological conscience’ is the basis regulating the life of 


1 ‘Nous’ + ‘horme’: mind + instinct, i.e. instinct on the mental level. 
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the organism without which life is bound to disintegrate. Religion is one 
aspect of its activity; it is, however, not derivative from experience but 
belongs in the first place to the world of instinct. Monakow therefore 
ascribes to it a fundamentally structural, not an incidental, part in life. 
Modern man is suffering from spiritual emptiness due to the neglect of 
religion, in consequence of which there is a ‘lessening of the power of 
syneidesis. Monakow claims by implication that his scientific researches 
support the theologian’s contention that the dependence of morality on 
religion is in the last resort indissoluble, though religion itself derives from 
the basic biopsychological structure of the organism. 


Religion in the broadest (biological) sense [Monakow wrote in his Religion 
und Nervensystem| can only be understood as a counter-weight to the too 
intensive self-culture of the organism on the instinctual level, which would 
exhaust the organism . . . and bring the life of our race to a premature and 
inglorious end... The roots of religion do not lie, as civilized man likes to 
imagine (in the language of popular psychology) in his feelings and in his 
preoccupation with the uncertainty of his fate, in the fear of death and the 
quest for security... but far more in those remote levels of development 
prior to the emergence of the conscience and the ideas which belong to it, 
where the biological-physiological instinctual urges (which are directed 
towards the maintenance of the plan of life) pre-determine the psychic 
growth of nature and of man. 


What this means in less technical terms is that religion is the ‘spiritual’ 
or higher expression of the same fundamental urge as is found in the bio- 
logical world and that it is not alien to or superimposed upon life but 
inseparable from it, its roots lying deep in the ‘syneidesis’, the biological 
conscience. 

Monakow believed his hormé to be a metaphysical rather than a purely 
scientific hypothesis in the sense that in its ultimate form (‘noohormeterion’) 
it expresses man’s urge towards God and his hunger for immortality. The 
hormé is provided by nature, but reaches out, on the highest levels of con- 
sciousness, beyond nature to super-nature. The religious ‘activity’ is hence 
not to be isolated from organic life; the psychical is not an epiphenomenon of 
matter but inseparable from it in its most complex manifestations. It is not 
less ‘spiritual’, any more than the physical is less physical, because of this 
biopsychic origin. 

Monakow applied his philosophy to the treatment of psycho-neuroses, 
and sought a solution of psychopathic problems in the hypothesis of toxic 
damage or secretional disfunction caused by the failure of syneidetic action. 
In his essay Wahrheit, Irrtum, und Liige he analysed the concepts of truth, 
error and falsehood from the biological standpoint. The lie, considered from 
this angle, 
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is a merely transitory act of self-defence on the part of the individual, bringing 
a temporary success, a falsification which immediately promotes, as by a law, 
a counter-reaction as syneisetis intervenes. . . Biologically considered, the 
lie is a spasmodic and brutal interference of the hormeterion (the primal 
instinct) in the sphere of the noohormeterion (the higher instinct) . . . a vital- 
functional error in the organized protoplasm, 


and a temporary satisfaction at the expense of the future. Hence shame is the 
sign of the reassertion of the biological conscience. If truth can be conceived 
logically, objectively and subjectively it can also be considered biologically. 
Monakow gives to it a place as he does to religion, in his philosophical 
system, one which, as a scientist, he provides with a biopsychological founda- 
tion. 

Monakow was a neurologist who became absorbed in psychiatry and 
philosophy; Kerkhoven is a psychiatrist who turns his attention to the study 
of neurology and philosophy. Like Monakow he tries, through his philo- 
sophy, to build a bridge from the world of bios to the world of psyche, and 
the philosophy which is the means of doing so is substantially Monakow’s. 
The brain of Kerkhoven’s ‘dead friend’ was bequeathed to the clinic of 
which he was director; Monakow, too, bequeathed his brain to the 
Hirnanatomisches Institut. 

The following passage shows how completely Wassermann-Kerkhoven 
has taken over the ideas already outlined: 


Even if we regard illness as a form of vice, even if maladies are the outcome of 
delusion or crime, he who arrogates to himself the privileges of executioner 
when but one cell in a sick man’s body is striving for renewal, is sinning 
against the life-force. How strange that this mysteriously lucid and compre- 
hensive notion which had been formulated by his friend in Zurich should 
suddenly and insistently occupy his mind. The life-force: the vital impetus; 
the god-body, the god-brain, the divine substance; and, in amplifying counter- 
part thereto, the unknown impulse in a man’s spiritual life, that something, 
which resembles a pulsating heart, the sustainer of the ‘vital programme’, to 
quote his Zurich friend once more, the sustainer of syneidesis; the infallible, 
primary, ineradicable consciousness of protoplasm and the cell-state.’ 


Indeed, one significant passage,* in which he describes to Bettina the 
philosophical content of his book, is an accurate summary of Monakow’s 
ideas, even incorporating almost literally (there are only slight differences 
between the German text of Wassermann and the corresponding passage 
from Monakow) part of a passage on religion from Religion und Nerven- 
system.® Here Monakow’s philosophy of organism and hormic vitalism is 


i Op. cit., p. 169. 
® Ibid., ch. 128; ed. Zurich, 1946, pp. 606ff. 
3 Schweizer Archiv fur Neurologie und Psychiatrie, vol. 27, 1930, pp. 63fF. 
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reproduced so faithfully as to suggest plagiarism, and Kerkhoven quotes 
Quinet’s well-known saying: “L’histoire n’est qu'un itinéraire des peuples 
vers Dicu’, which is also quoted by Monakow in a similar context. 

The following passage, again, is evidence of Wassermann’s indebtedness 
to Monakow: 


As night advanced he was able to resume his work on his book. This still 
lacked the last section, in which, with the wealth of his knowledge and exper- 
ience, he meant to build a bridge leading from the sensory world of illusion 
to the supra-sensory world of faith, from biology and physiology to the 
certainties of the divine realm, from brain anatomy to the spiritual structure 
of a supreme, dominant essence which determines fate. When he came to 
the final chapter, he spoke of reality and time as phenomena of the trans- 
formatory nerves. Contending that the notion of space was a functional, 
mirrored projection into the neuroglia instinct with the will-to-death, he 
deduced the existence of immortality-principle which, through a victory over 
illusion on the one hand and over bodily substance (and therewith death) on 
the other, led to the perception of the unity of soul and body, of creator and 
creature, to a biologico-religious form of being.’ 


It is legitimate to conclude, if we accept the assumption that Kerkhoven 
is in great measure an autobiographical novel, that the religious philosophical 
views advanced or discussed by Kerkhoven represent fairly accurately what 
Wassermann himself had come to believe towards the end of his life. 


1 Kerkhoven, p. 640. The parallel passages in Wassermann and Monakow are too long for extensive 
quotation. As an example of the use which Wassermann made of the writings of the Russian neurologist 
I quote two short passages, the first from Kerkhoven (p. 607) and the second from Monakow’s Religion 
und Nervensystem. They are the passages referred to on the previous page. 

(a) ‘Die untersten Wurzeln der Religion liegen nicht, wie Wissenschaft und Seelenforschung immer 
annehmen, im Gefiihlsbereich; nicht in den Gedanken an die Unsicherheit des Schicksals, in der Furcht 
vor dem Untergang, im Bestreben nach Sicherung, in der Sucht nach Macht und Erfolg, sondern viel 
tiefer, in weit zuriickreichenden Entwicklungszustinden, wo von Beswusstsein noch nicht die Rede sein 
kann, dort, wo die fiir das Lebensprogramm titigen Urkrifte das seelische Wachstum des Menschen 
bestimmend vorberciten.’ 

(b) ‘Die Urwurzeln der Religion liegen nicht, wie es sich die Tagespsychologie (erwachsener Kultur- 
mensch) zurechtlegt, in Gefiihlen und Gedanken an die Unsicherheit des Schicksals, in Furcht vor 
Untergang, in Sucht nach Schutz. . . im Drang nach Sicherung der eigenen person . . . sondern viel tiefer 


und in weit zuriickliegenden Entwicklungszustiinden (formativen Inskinkt), wo von Bewusstsein und 
zusammenhingenden Gedanken noch keine Rede sein kann, und wo die biologisch-physischen, auf das 
Lebensprogramm eingestellten treibenden Urkrafte (Hormeterien, Syneidesis) die psychische Entwick- 
lung des reifenden Menschen bestimmend vorbereiten. . . . 
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MEISTERGESANG: A STUDY IN TRADITION AND FORM 


BY V. ISABEL JONES 


_ Onty at first sight does Meistergesang, Janus-like, appear to bridge the old 
and the new in German literature. Although in the new Renaissance 


flowering of culture the Meistersinger, as members of the artisan classes, 
sought a participation comparable to the commercial prosperity and civic 
representation which they had already achieved, they were little aware that 
in endeavouring to create a standard of artistic values for their own and future 
ages, they were seeking to arrest progress itself. For its sources and inspira- 
tion, too, Meistergesang looked to the past, whose known values it sought to 
perpetuate amidst the vicissitudes of the age. Thus its whole nature was 
characterized by this reluctance to break away from accepted convention, 
which was eventually to contribute largely to the decline of the art. 

The literary and musical origins of Meistergesang are varied, and at times 
obscure and contradictory. The idea of verbal contest had already been 
present in earlier Church ‘Disputationen’, a type of philosophical and 
doctrinal argument, which found a parallel in France in the assemblies of 
‘rhétoriciens’. This medieval tradition of contest was further continued in 
the popular ‘débats’, with protagonists for opposing themes such as winter 
and summer, age and youth. The practice of using riddles as passwords 
was also transmitted to Meistergesang, and was used to test the bona fide 
nature of a Meistersinger who wished to gain entry to the Singschule of 
another town. Contest was extended to the ranks of the poets in the Middle 
High German “Wartburgkrieg’, in which eminent Minnesinger such as 
Walther and Reinmar von Zweter participated, and which was in a sense 
the climax of all such ‘Streitgedichte’. 

From the musical point of view, there were already historical precedents 
in the Church assemblies, ‘schola cantorum’, which developed along more 
secular lines in the later Middle Ages into the various “Bruderschaften der 
Singerei’. Early Gregorian church music supplied the model for the simple, 
single-line, unaccompanied melodies of the Meistersinger. One can also 
trace formal resemblances to the music of the folk-song, but there the parallel 
ends, for, whereas music was a means of livelihood for the ‘Fahrende 
Singer’, the Meistersinger were actuated by love of the art itself. 

The Meistersinger took considerable pride in their historical origins, and 
through them, strove to give themselves all possible validity and prestige. 
Hence the only Tone — the “Ton’ comprised both metre and melody — 
permitted amongst the earlier Meistersinger were those of the so-called 
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twelve Meister. In choosing this numeral, the Meistersinger were again 
adhering to a tradition of lore and legend — the twelve Apostles, the twelve 
labours of Hercules, the twelve Knights of the Round Table, to quote only 
a few examples. The twelve Meister included not only such eminent 
Minnesainger as Walther, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Marner, Regenbogen, 
Frauenlob and Heinrich von Miigeln, but also names which it is not possible 
to trace, and may well have been used to create the impression of a mystical, 
half-legendary origin—‘der starke Boppe’, ‘der Canzler’, ‘Klingsor’, 
‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen’, particularly as their inclusion is at the expense 
of the seemingly obvious choices of Gottfried von Strassburg and Hartmann 
von Aue. The application of the term, ‘Meister’ to one who had learned 
and mastered the art of poetry, was already current in the age of Minnesang: 
Walther says, “Ze Osterriche lernte ich singen und sagen’. The town of 
Niirnberg, which was later to become the main centre of Meistergesang, 
had in addition twelve Meister of its own, enumerated in a manuscript of 
1478, including Konrad Nachtigall, Hans Folz and Lienhard Nunnenpeck, 
the teacher of Hans Sachs. One can, however, discount the story, no doubt 
circulated by the Meistersinger themselves to give still greater credence to 
their historical origins, that the twelve Meister had sung so beautifully 
before Pope Leo VII that, as a reward, they were never to be charged with 
heresy. The fact that the said Leo lived in the tenth century proves this story 
to be a delightful anachronism, but may indicate that the Meistersinger 
were suspected of heretical tendencies even before the Reformation. 

Of the Tone of the twelve Meister, the so-called ‘gekrénte Tone’ of 
Marner, Regenbogen, Frauenlob (Heinrich von Meissen) and Miigeln were 
especially popular. It is interesting to note that Wagner, in composing his 
leitmotiv for his Meistersinger von Niirnberg was undoubtedly acquainted 
with the ‘langer Ton’ of Miigeln. 
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There were two main results of this strict adherence to the Tone of the 
twelve Meister. Firstly, there was much attempted evasion of the rule, by 
ascribing all possible melodies to the accepted Meister. Secondly, whereas 
in early Meistergesang the greater preoccupation had been with the content 
— the Ton being already given — this underwent a complete reversal later, 
due to the reform of Hans Folz, by which the composition of new Téne 
was permitted. Folz’s revolt against the hegemony of the twelve Meister 
resulted in his leaving his native town of Worms, and transferring himself 
to Niirnberg, where he was able to carry through his projected reform. 
Tradition has it that Folz was not the first to flout convention in this way, 
and that Behaim, Regenbogen and Muscatbliit had already had the temerity 
to use their own Téne. Eventually, the composition of a new Ton became 
not only the qualification for the supreme title of Meister, but led to much 
novelty and ingenious device. Téne were written to reflect the state of mind 
of the composer, e.g. Behaim’s “Angstweise’, or comprised a play on the 
composer's name or trade, e.g. Georg Winter’s ‘warmer Winterton’, or the 
‘verschlossener Ton’ of a certain locksmith: yet again, the Ton indicated 
the contents of the song itself, e.g. “Traumweise’, or merely the nature of 
the music, ‘hoher Ton’, and ‘klingender Ton’. The result of this subjection 
of musical composition to such fanciful conceits was an ever-increasing 
degree of artificiality and stiffness. 

For much of the inspiration for its subjects also, Meistergesang had 
recourse to the past. The favourite themes of the Minnesinger, love, the 
coming of spring, the return of the Crusaders, were adapted to the com- 
plicated rhyming devices so beloved of the Meistersinger, by Oswald von 
Wolkenstein, who may be described as a transition figure between Minne- 
sang and Meistergesang. The way had already been paved for this trans- 
ference of the artistic values of Minnesang to Meistergesang by commercial 
and social intercourse: artisans were commissioned in the later Middle Ages 
to fashion their wares for the nobility, and marriages between the two classes 
became a not infrequent occurrence. This transition is further exemplified 
in the songs of Hugo von Montfort, Heinrich von Meissen and Muscatbliit, 
and, reflecting the changing spirit of the age, was completed by the disap- 
pearance of the chivalry and courtly love of Minnesang, and its replacement 
by the strong didactic strain by which the Meistersinger showed themselves 
as moral preceptors of contemporary town life. No longer were grace and 
beauty the criteria, but correctness and clearness of language, and precision 
of form, with whose practical use the Meistersinger were already acquainted 
through their various trades. This insistence on form explains the pre- 
ponderance of rules on language and form over those on musical setting. 

While it is therefore substantially true to say that Meistergesang is the 
continuation of Minnesang, adapted to a changed era, the Meistersinger, in 
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addition to inheriting facets from the competitive forms of medieval 
literature already mentioned, also drew upon various other genres — 
Marienlieder, saints’ legends and mysticism in pre-Reformation Meister- 
gesang, medieval histories and chronicles, allegories, especially the dream- 
allegory, fables, classical translations, and the eulogy. The last-named was 
seen at its best in Meistergesang form in the eulogy of Hans Sachs on his 
teacher Nunnenpeck, and in the elegiac lament of Adam Puschmann on the 
death of Sachs. 

Although the first Singschule is reported variously as being that of Mainz | 
and of Augsburg, to be followed shortly afterwards by famous schools in 
Colmar and Strassburg, it was the Niirnberg school which was destined to | 
reach the greatest pre-eminence, while the Niirnberg Tabulatur, whose 
earliest recorded version dates from the end of the fifteenth century, came 
to be accepted as the standard code of laws. Much of the information on 
the usages current in the Niirnberg school is derived from a work written | 
in 1571 by Adam Puschmann, the admirer and disciple of Hans Sachs, with 
the title of Griindlicher Bericht des deutschen Mceistergesangs; this work 
served as the basis for Johann Wagenseil’s rather less reliable treatise on 
Meistergesang, which appeared in 1697. The sub-title of the “Griindlicher 
Bericht’ well indicates that for the Meistersinger, poetry was but another 
trade to be mastered — “einem jeden, der sich Dichtens und Singens anneh- : 
men wil, zu wissen vonnéten’. And in the mastering of this trade, what 
more natural than that the aspiring Meister should be required to pass 4 
through the various grades of apprenticeship? | 

The student was known as ‘der Schiiler’ and put himself under the tutelage 
of an established Meister, who instructed him free of charge, counting it as 
sufficient reward to pass on the noble art to the next generation, “welcher 
willen auch —’ to quote Wagenseil — ‘die Meistersinger sich selbsten um 
Schiiler bewerben, und diszfalls ihre Ruh und Schlaff abbrechen, sintmalen | 
sie den Tag zu ihrer Beruffs-Arbeit und Gewinnung der Nahrung anwenden 
miissen’. It was naturally a matter of honour for the Meister that his pupil 
should acquit himself well in learning the Tabulatur by heart, and submitting 
himself to an examination on it before the other Meister. If the candidate 
were successful, he then attained the grade of ‘Schulfreund’, which was 
accompanied in Niirnberg by a form of baptism. The newly accepted } 
Schulfreund then pledged bimself to strive for the honour of the school, 
to be true to the art of Meistergesang, and not to desecrate it by public | 
singing in the streets or at convivial gatherings: ‘dass er kein Meisterlied | 
oder Ton auf Sffentlichen Gassen, so tags, so nachts, auch nicht bei Gelagen, | 
Gastereien oder anderen iippigen Zusammenkiinften, wie auch nit, so er | 
etwan sollte bezecht sein, singen und hiedurch der Gesellschaft einen ‘ 
Schandfleck anhenken wollte’—a prohibition which was overlooked by | 
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Wagner in his portrayal of the Meistersinger! The next stage, that of 
‘Singer’, was reached by learning and singing some four to six already extant 
Téne. The composition and acceptance of a new poem to such a Ton 
qualified for the title of ‘Dichter’, while the supreme title, that of ‘Meister’ 
was acquired by the composition of an entirely new Ton. This highest 
honour was not lightly achieved, as a candidate could be disqualified for 
plagiarism if his composition showed a sequence of four notes already used 
in a previous Ton, even although the ‘plagiarism’ were committed quite 
unwittingly. If he survived this formidable hurdle, the candidate had to sing 
his Ton no fewer than three times, before the judges retired to formulate 
their decision. 

The Singschule as a competitive feature was held in Niirnberg every three 
or four weeks, the most important being to celebrate the chief religious 
festivals of the year, Christmas, Easter and Whitsun. The main contest, 
known as ‘Hauptsingen’ was held in a church — in the case of Niirnberg 
the Sanktkatharinakirche or the Sanktmarthakirche, and the themes of the 
songs had to be taken from Scripture, or other literary genre which lent 
itself readily to didactic application. Only accredited Meister were eligible 
to compete in a Hauptsingen. The duty of proclaiming the solemn occasion 
publicly was generally delegated to the youngest Meister, who fulfilled his 
office as “‘Umbsager’ with the following words, which well illustrate the 
purpose and scope of the Hauptsingen, and the desire to avoid any topics 
which might lead to friction. ‘Nachdem aus Vergunst von einem Hoch — 
Edlen, Fiirsichtigen, Hoch und Wohlweisen Rath dieser Stadt allhie den 
Meistersingern ist vergunt und zugelassen auf heut eine 6ffentliche christliche 
Singschule anzuschlagen und zu halten, Gott dem Allmiachtigen zu Lob, Ehr, 
und Preis, auch zu Ausbreitung seines Heiligen Gottlichen Worts, derhalben 
soll auf gemeldeter Schul nichts gesungen werden denn was der Heiligen 
Géttlichen Schrift gemiiss ist: auch sind verboten zu singen alle Straffer und 
Reitzer, daraus Uneinigkeit entspringt, desgleichen alle schandbaren Lieder.’ 

It is interesting, in the light of our knowledge, to reconstruct a typical 
Hauptsingen. At the church door, the entrance money was received by the 
‘Biichsenmeister’. As one penetrated further into the interior of the building, 
one observed to the left of the altar “das Gemerk’, a type of booth enclosed 
by curtains, where the four “Merker’ or adjudicators sat. Facing this was ‘der 
Singstuhl’ from which the singers performed their songs in turn. On the 
wall, as an inducement to the candidates, were displayed the prizes — the 
‘Schulkleinod’ or ‘David’, a kind of necklace made of seals stamped with the 
likeness of the prophet David, and, as second prize, a garland known as ‘der 
Kranz. Both prizes were in the keeping of the ‘Kronenmeister’. The 
audience was ranged in order of seniority, the oldest and most venerable 
Meister being in front. The candidate ascended the Singstuhl, and from the 
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Gemerk was given the command to begin, ‘Fangt an!’ The four Merker 
had each their respective duties — to follow the religious text in the Bible, 
and to see that there were no infringements of rhyme, melody or language. 
The rules regarding infringements, known as ‘Straffartikel’, were all sedu- 
lously detailed in Puschmann’s Griindlicher Bericht. As the curious 
terminology of these, however, was familiar only to the initiated, Puschmann 
found it necessary to append short explanations to each, e.g. “blinde Meinung’ 
— lack of clarity in the Scriptural text: ‘Milbe’— word contracted for the 
sake of rhythm, e.g. ‘kiingin’ for ‘kiinigin’: ‘Laster’ — bad Latin or wrong 
pitch of voice. If the competitor survived all such pitfalls in his first verse, 
he was bidden to continue with the words ‘Fahrt fort!’ Any mistake meant 
his immediate disqualification. The greatest possible ignominy consisted 
in going off the tune completely, when he was said to have ‘ganz versungen’. 
The songs were necessarily of a narrowly prescribed nature, as each line 
had to consist of not more than thirteen syllables. “Das Gemiiss’, or the 
number of lines in a stanza, was, however, much less rigidly prescribed, and 
amounted normally to between thirty and fifty lines: the one reservation 
was that candidates should aim at greater brevity in winter-time, because 
of the shorter daylight! The whole song was generally cast in the traditional 
Minnesang form of two Stollen and Abgesang, but it was also permissible 
to add still another Stolle to round off the song in symmetrical fashion. 
The composition of a ‘Hort’, i.e. song in which each stanza was set to a 


different Ton, was regarded as one of the highest possible achievements. If 


two candidates were adjudged to have acquitted themselves equally well, 
‘olat gesungen’, they had to repeat their performance, being marked this 
time ‘in die Scherffe’ — a more rigorous adjudication. Thereafter, the ulti- 
mate victor was adorned with the Schulkleinod, which carried with it the 
right to give instruction in Meistergesang and to be a Merker at the next 
Hauptsingen. The honour of being Biichsenmeister was bestowed upon the 
winner of the Kranz. 

In sharp contrast to the solemnity of this occasion, was its much more 
secular version “das Zechsingen’, held, as the name indicates, in a tavern on 
the evening of the same day. The health of the two winners in the Haupt- 
singen was first of all drunk, to create the requisite light-hearted atmosphere, 
after which the various competitors sang their songs, which were in corres- 
pondingly light-hearted vein. The themes and characters of the songs 
bordered very closely on those of the Schwank and Fastnachtsspiel, with 
their broad humour and traditional types — the stupid peasant, rejoicing 
in such names as Hermann Hirnlos and Fritz Fiillenmagen, immoral priests, 
cantankerous wives, deceived husbands, lazy students and charlatan doctors. 
The melodies had appropriately humorous names, e.g. ‘spitze Trinkschuh- 
weise’, and ‘fréhliche Jungfrauweise’. 
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The best days of Meistergesang coincided with the lifetime of Hans Sachs, 
its most illustrious exponent, who raised the art from its former rigidity and 
also composed thirteen new Téne. Whereas pre-Reformation Meistersinger 
had concentrated mainly on religious and mystical themes such as the 
Passion and Resurrection, Hans Sachs enriched the art with the fruits of his 
experiences and travels — extensive for those days — in Southern Germany 
and France, and his penetrating, though kindly gift of observation. Gone 
was the moralizing condemnation of human foibles which had characterized 
his predecessors: everywhere, Hans Sachs’s tolerant, whimsical view of 
human nature is evident, his practice being essentially “die Wahrheit mit 
lachendem Munde sagen’. God is no longer represented as a stern avenger, 
but as a supreme benevolent father, as in Die ungleichen Kinder Eva. 
Hans Sachs nearly always ended on an optimistic note — the prospect of a 
betterment in human nature, and the exhortation, as in Der singende 
Schuster zu Liibeck, to be content with one’s given station in life, whose 
mainspring is the common daily round. 

Inevitably, however, Hans Sachs’s genius outstepped the somewhat narrow 
bounds of Meistergesang, and the decline of his interest in the art is indicated 
by his increasing preoccupation with other literary forms, particularly the 
Fastnachtsspiel. His yearly output of Meisterlieder fell from one hundred 
and fifty-five at his peak period to eighteen in his later years. The Reforma- 
tion, also, offered him a whole new field of inspiration for polemic and 
allegorical writing. In this connection, it is interesting to note that, in 
addition to his famous Wéittembergisch Nachtigall, Hans Sachs also 
wrote a Meisterlied, unfortunately not preserved, of the same title, for which 
he composed a new Ton, Die Morgenweise der Nachtigall. This melody 
was used by Adam Puschmann in his elegiac Lied auf Sachens Tod. 

Disciples of Hans Sachs such as Puschmann and Georg Hager were not of 
sufficient calibre to maintain the art in its former glory, and it suffered a rapid 
decline in the century following the death of Sachs. The love of art for its 
own sake gradually disappeared, the title of Meister could be bought, prizes 
of money were offered, and even of household utensils: records of the late 
sixteenth century mention cutlery, brushes, fabrics and copperware amongst 
the inducements offered. Public singing in the streets and disputes amongst 
the Meister and Merker became a common occurrence. The songs became so 
debased that Singschulen were forbidden for a period of years, and allowed 
again in 1580 only on condition that ‘nichts dann geistliche gesang aus 
heiliger géttlicher Schrift und nichts leichtfertiges oder ergerliches zu 
singen’. Scholars and teachers such as Ambrosius Metzger now interested 
themselves in a professional way in the art, but the decay was no longer to be 
arrested. Various attempts at reform were made, notably by Hans Géckler 
in 1583, while the minutes of that same year record that recourse was hence- 
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forth to be had to drawing lots in choosing a Meister for the previously 
much-coveted office of Schulhalter. The Meistersinger rapidly lost their 
exclusive character, and we read of frequent meetings with other unspeci- 
fied ‘Musikanten’. The coup de grace was given by the Thirty Years War 
during which schools were held only on extraordinary occasions, e.g. in 
1633: Anno 1633 den 24 Marcy hat die gantz geselschaft singschul gehalten, 
wurden nur Klaglieder gesungen unsserer verstorbenen mitt briider‘ — an 
interesting pointer to the later partial mergence of Meistersinger with 
Leichensinger, By the end of the war, Meistergesang was already a hundred 
years past its Bliitezeit, the new musical forms such as Italian opera, instru- 
mental music, and Church chorales offered infinitely richer musical possi- 
bilities than Meistergesang. Not until 1770, however, was the Niirnberg 
Singschule finally Keone > | while that of Ulm continued, in much reduced 
form, till 1839 

Although Meistergesang came to so inglorious an end, many of its features 
were taken over and assimilated by other forms of art, e.g. operetta and 
oratorio, while in many towns the Meistersinger gradually identified 
themselves with Leichensinger, Liedertafeln, etc., to whom they had much 
to give in precision of music and form. The Kirchenlied, too, took over 
much of the melody and form of Meistergesang, and the hymns “O Jesu 
zart, g6ttlicher Art’, ‘Wach’ aufin Gottes Namen’, ‘Warum betriibst du dich, 
mein Herz?’ are of unmistakable Meistergesang origin. The melody of the 
famous Lutheran hymn ‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott’ shows a close simi- 
larity to the ‘Silberweise’ of Hans Sachs. 


“Silberweise " of Hans Sachs 
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Unfortunately, comparatively few Meisterlieder have survived in their 
entirety, as they were not destined for the public and therefore not reduced 
to print. Many of the extant manuscripts have not as yet been deciphered 
and edited. 

The chief merit of Meistergesang, however, was that it represented an 
independent, sturdy German literature between the period of Italian-classical 
influence and that of French domination in the seventeenth century. Mis- 
taken and circumscribed though its conception of art might be, it yet lifted 
the life of drab reality into the realm of the poetic and artistic. Here the 
strife and contention of everyday life was forgotten, and bakers, cobblers, 
jewellers, weavers could meet in amity for the promotion not only of their 
art, but also of linguistic correctness and a high moral standard of living. 
Their furtherance of the Lutheran cause was scen in their insistence on the 
verbatim use of the Lutheran translation in post-Reformation Meisterlieder, 
while one of the Merker was also charged to watch for anti-Lutheran senti- 
ments. It was in recognition, therefore, of its many praiseworthy qualities 
that Meistergesang was raised from its oblivion by Thomasius, Bodmer, 
Goethe, Brentano, Tieck and the Romantics generally to its rightful place 
in German literary heritage. Like Wagner, we can today say with justice: 
‘Verachtet mir die Meister nicht, und ehrt mir ihre Kunst!’ 








ODE AN ENGLAND 


BY FEetrx BRAUN 


(1935) 


Imperium Elisabeths, das Shakespeare 

Erweiterte um gdttliche Provinzen, 

Die Shelley nicht mehr neugewann! Bald wirst du 
Die treibende Barke wieder sein im Nordmeer, 
Betreut vom Golfstrom nur, dass dir am Leebord 
Noch die Stechpalme wichst! Oh griine Barke 
Der letzten Schafe von den schottischen Almen, 
Denen die Hirten mit den Fischerangeln 

Triumend gebieten: wird vom frankischen Festland 
Je des Eroberers Fuss dich wieder entern? 

Ach, tiber dir hin 

Steuern mehr Flugschifte als Vogel. Aber 

Wer landet aus dem Himmel noch auf dir, 

Oh moosiges Eiland? Denn wo einst die masslose 
Stadt Meer mit Meer verband, wallt dicht 
Griinwucherndes, niebliihendes Moos. Und in die kreidigen 
Strandhéhlungen draingen beide Brandungen 
Heftiger durch die Fliisse in das Felsige, 

Dass sie, vereint, dich so zerlésen wie die 

Inseln der Kiisten. Und wie einer der alten 
Keltischen Sanger schaut vom Cromlechhiigel 

Ein Greis der Arbeit zu der knirschenden Wasser 
Und ahmt sie nach auf rohen, zwischen 
Widdergehérn gespannten Saiten. — England! 

Oh England! Zeitauf wieder reisend, 

Durch immer schwiarzern Nebel! Endlich, England}, 
Zerbricht das Steu’r am Heck, und um die Ruder 
Die kraftloser Hand entsunkenen, schnellen 
Spielend Schwertfische. 


Oh — welch ein Bogenschiitze tiber dir 
Ist auf den Stern gesprungen, von dem aus 
Die Brandpfeile Ninive tiberschiitteten 
Mit unléschbarem Tod? von dem aus Scharen 
Gepanzerter Geister zu des Titus 
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ODE TO ENGLAND 
TRANSLATED BY D.B. 


Great Empire of Elizabeth, that Shakespeare 

Made greater still by gaining heavenly kingdoms 
Which Shelley could not win again, soon wilt thou 
Be but a drifting bark upon the North Sea, 

The Gulf Stream thy sole guardian, that the holly 
May still grow on thy leeside! O green galley 

Of the last sheep that graze on the moors of Scotland, 
Where dreamily the shepherds with the fish-hooks 
Watch o'er their flocks! Will ever again a conqu’ror 
Set foot upon thee from the Frankish mainland: 
Alas, over thee fly 

Far more airships than birds. But who will 

Land on thy shores as visitor from heaven, 

O mossy island? Where the unlimited city 

Once linked up sea with sea, now thickly grows, 
Luxuriantly green, the never-blossoming lichen. 

And through the chalky 

Sea caverns rush the tides of river and ocean 

With ever growing strength, that both united 

May crumble thee up, corrode thee like the islands 
Along the coast. — A man resembling an ancient 
Bard of the Celts, a white-haired, patriarch toiler, 
Stands on a cromlech hillock, watches the breakers 
Upon the sand, and roughly tries to render, 

On strings stretched out on the horns of a ram, the cery 
Monotonous sound they make. O England, 
England, upstream journeying on Time's river 
Through ever darker shadows! England, break must 
The sternward helm at last, and round the rudder, 
That powerless hands no longer hold, the swordfish 
Frolic and play! 


Who is the archer, England, over thee, 
Leaping upon the star, from which the arrows, 
Death-bringing darts, rained down on Nineveh 
A death unquenchable? From which the harnessed 
Spirits descending, joined the clanging 
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Legionen stiessen, dass sie tiber die Mauern 
Jerusalems klirrten, Mondlicht auf den Helmen, 
Mondlicht in den Speerspitzen? In jedem Jahrhundert 
Wachen die Sternkrieger auf, wenn irgendwo ein 
Reiches Reich reif ist 

Fiir die Sense der vier Monde. 

(Ach, mein eignes 

Vaterland, das geliebte, selber sah ichs 

Zu der schrecklichen Sense Wiese werden: da lagen 
Blumen, die nie wieder 

Die schwarz und gelbe Biene heimsucht, 

Wie an dem Morgen, da die silbernen 

Lerchen aufstiegen zu lieblichem Friihlied. 

Oh — hold hinhauchendes Heu, wie lag drin 
Schwert und Szepter und Sinnbild 

Der Weltkugel des zwicképfigen Adlers!) 


Selbst doch schwangst du die Sense damals, England, 
Aber heute wird sie in den Tiefen 

Der Gerechtigkeiten dir geschliffen. 

Oh — wie weh ist mir um dich! Denn immer 

Liebt’ ich dich als der edelsten | 
Eines der Nordlandvélker, Deiner Séhne 
Klare Stirnen, klare Leiber lieb ich, 
Deiner Téchter heitres Auge, schnelles 
Gehn wie neben Winden, Deiner 
Dichter hohen Mut, die, gleich den Ahnen, | 
Streiten in Rosenkriegen, — ja, deine engsten | 
Kramer noch wissen 

Um das Gerechte, das stetig 

Ragt, und um das unverletzlich heilige 

Band der Sitte zwischen Mensch und Menschen. 

Streng ihm dienst du, wenngleich gern im Willen 

Wankend oft und wie die andern Volker 

Von dem eignen Blut geblendet, das dir auch | 
Uber die Augen rann | 
Von Richtbeilen. Aber rasch griff 

Deinem Renner immer wieder ein Ritter 

Jener Tafelrunde des ewigen K6nigs 

In den Zaum und riss ihn 

Dort empor, wo des reinen 

Rechtes Stab waltet. 
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Legions of Titus, when they stormed Jerusalem 
And scaled its walls, moonlight upon their helmets, 
Moonlight on pointed lances? Every century 

Sees the star-warriors rise, wherever there is 

A wealthy kingdom, waiting 

For the sickle of the four moons. 

(O my own 

Country, my beloved land, have I not seen thee 
Be the meadow of the terrible scythe: Poor flowers 
That will never again 

Greet the black and yellow bee’s visit, 

As on the morning when the silvery 

Skylarks rose, melodiously singing. 

O last, sweet breath of the grass, wherein lay 
Sword and sceptre and symbol 

Of the double-headed eagle’s glote!) 


Thou hast also swung the scythe, o England, 
Now for thee the knife is being sharpened 

In the hidden depths of right and justice. 

How I mourn for thee! Have I not always 
Cherished thee, as one of the noblest 

Races of the Northland? The clear foreheads, 
Shining bodies of thy sons, I love them, 

And thy daughters’ sparkling eyes, their swift stride, 
As if borne by winds. Thy poets’ 

Loftiness I love, who — like their fathers — 

Battle in wars of roses. Even thy meanest 
Merchants remember 

Justice and right, that always 

Rule, and the sacred, inviolable 

Ties of ancient customs and traditions. 

Strictly thou observest them, though often 

Thou hast swayed like others, been like others 
Blinded by thy blood which ran in rivers 

Over thine eyes, when the hangman’s 

Axe fell. But thy runaway 

Charger was checked each time by a knight's courage, 
One of those of the deathless king’s Round Table; 
With a strong hand he tamed it, 

Pulled it up where purest 

Justice holds sway. 
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Der Eroberung zeihen sie dich altrer 

Héherer Volker, — aber seine Rettung 

Dankt Europa dir von dem tédlichsten 

Gifte der Inder, 

Das bald mit andrer Entfesslung 

Sich befreien mag in der Nacht deines Sturzes. 
Nie bedriicktest 

Du den farbigen Bruder, ehrtest seine 

Gétter, trugst das Kreuz ihm wohl entgegen, 
Aber zwangst ihn nie — die Weisheit deines 
Indien lehrte lang dich, und wenn des tiefaiugigen 
Volkes Heiliger wider dich auch aufstand, 
Beugten Grossmut dein Gesetz und Ehrfurcht, 
Dass Vergebung dir durch sie zum Recht ward. 


Andere Satzung doch ist die der Sterne. 
Nicht als Strafe verhingt ja 

Untergang ihr Zornblick, sondern 

Weil die Zeit erfiillt ist wie cines Baumes: 
Wie der Blumen Kommen 

Und Vergehen angesetzt ist von einem 
Oberen Girtner. 

Aber du, weitschattender Wipfel Albions, 
Uber die Meere weg hast du deines Samens 
Fliigel geschiittelt und alle 

Kontinente erfitillt heut 

Deine verschwendrische Saat, die so tippig 
Aufging in den lange verhiillten Welten, 
Dass die S6hne-Biume, die Téchter-Biume 
Aus der sumpfigen Urwaldlichtung steigen, 
Weiter wachsend, als wiren 

Dunsinans Stimme noch einmal 

Auf der Wandrung, und die Balken der Schiffe, 
Die unendliche Geschlechter durch die 
Ozeane tragen, waren vielleicht aus 

Holz von ihrem Holz: doch wich dort 

Die Verzaubrung, es schuf der 

Neue Himmel die Herzen um bis in die Wurzel. 


Aber wihrend ich dies schreibe, kreuzen 


Erste Raubvogelsterne 
Uber den Rauch deiner Schl6éte, 
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Of the conquest of more ancient, higher 

Peoples they have taxed thee, although Europe 
Owes its rescue to you, from the venomous 

Philtre of India, 

Which soon, throwing off other fetters, 

Freedom may gain in the night of thy fall. 

Never hast thou 

Pressed on thy coloured brother, but his gods thou 
Honourst, and though bearing the cross before thee, 
Force thou never used — for India’s wisdom 

Was thy long-loved teacher. And when the saint of the 
Deep-eyed race rebelled against thy power, 
Generously thy law gave way to reverence, 
Righteousness revealing in forgiveness. 


But the stars another law must follow. 

Not a punishment is the 

Red gaze of destruction, rather 

Has Time, like a tree’s age, reached fulfilment, 
As the flower’s seasons, 

Spring and autumn, are appointed by a 

Higher gardener. 

But thou, shade-bringing, leafy tree of Albion, 
Hast thou not sent thy winged seeds far off flying 
Across the oceans? Every 

Continent is filled now 

With the wealth of thy growth, in all the 
Worlds which lay concealed so long in darkness. 
And the Son-Trees, and the Daughter-Trees, 
Rising from the swamps of the virgin forests, 
Taller grow and seem like 

Dunsinan’s forest wandering 

Once again — and perchance were the timbers 
Of the ships that bore incessantly 

Countless generations o er the oceans, 

Timber of their timber: but broken 

Was the spell; the new heaven 

Changed the hearts, upheaved them to the very root. 


While I am writing this, I see already 
The first stars 
As birds of prey 
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Und nicht die Schiffe der Luft, 
Die dir drohen von Ost und Siid, 
Zielen so scharf auf dich wie ihre Augen. 
Langst tiber uns allen 

Dreht der Himmel sich anders, 
Seit der unsichtbare 

Feuerberg ausbrach, 

An dessen Hangen wir schlummern. 
Damals schiitzte das Meer dich, — 
Aber die Fange der Sterne 
Entrissen dem Monde 

Alle Meermacht, 

Jah gegen dich an 

Stiirzend die ebbelos 
Schwemmenden Fluten. 

Oh, das Zerschellen 

Tausender 

Stihlerner Schifte 

An den betonenen 

Molen des Hafens, 

Der sie nicht birgt mehr 

Vor der Armada des Himmels'! 
Oh, dein jiingstes Gericht, 
Waihrend der Nachbarvolker 
Grausige Neugicr 

Unhelfend ruht und nicht 
Gewahrt das Wunder: den 
Aufglanz des Ruhms neben 
Jenen Sternen, zu denen 

Ahnend dein Herold voraus flog 
Von MISSOLUNGHI! 
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O’er the smoke of thy chimneys. 

Not e’en the ships of the air, 
Threatening thee from the South and the East, 
Aim so sharply at thee as do their eyes. 
Long ago the sky 

Began to turn differently 

Over us all, since the hidden volcano, 
Along whose sides we were slumbering, 
Suddenly awoke. 

Once the sea was thy guardian, 

But the arms of the stars 

Robbed the moon 

Of his sea power, 

They impetuously push 

Against thee the tideless, 

Sweeping breakers. 

O the shattering of 

Thousands 

Of steel prows 

On the concrete 

Moles of the harbour, 

No longer shelter ’gainst 

The Armada of Heaven! 

O that last judgment, 

While the neighbouring nations, 
Horribly prying, 

Wait passively, and have no eyes 

For the wonder: Fame rising 

Close to those stars, to which longingly 
Looked up and flew 

Ahead of all — your herald 

Of Missolunghi! 








AN INTERPRETATION OF THE WORK OF HERMANN HESSE 
BY MAURICE BENN 


LIKE his Tegularius and Joseph Knecht, Hermann Hesse plays his artistic 
game in the ‘psychological’ or ‘pedagogic’ manner. ‘It is the function of the 
poct,’ he says, ‘to have dreams, to have presentiments’ — presentiments that 
may find their realization only in the distant future of humanity. And at 
least in one period of his life Hesse believed these visionary perceptions to be 
more important than any purely aesthetic effect that a work of art might 
produce. Hence his profound admiration of Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
Die Zauberfléte, The Brothers Karamazov; for he could regard these works as 
something more than works of art, as fulfilments of the true prophetic 
function of the poet. It may well be that what Hesse thought secondary is in 
fact primary — that he is much greater as an artist than as a prophet or 
pedagogue. But even if this is so, it may still be useful to consider some of his 
dreams and presentiments, for they will help us to understand him and 
therefore, indirectly, to appreciate his art. 

Hesse began his literary career as an aesthete, but aestheticism soon gave 
way to acreed which had a much deeper and more enduring effect on his life 
and work. In Peter Camenzind he preaches disinterested love as the only 
remedy for sorrow and disappointment, and combines this gospel with an 
antagonism to urban society, an exaltation of rural self-sufficiency, which, as 
Hesse himself suggests,’ may be partly due to the influence of Tolstoy. The 
publication of this novel falls in the same year as Hesse’s marriage and the 
commencement of his attempt to re-create on the banks of Lake Constance 
something of the moral atmosphere of Yasnaja Polyana. The literary works 
that follow reflect the failure of this attempt. By the step he had taken Hesse 
had made his peace ‘mit dem Vaterhaus und der biirgerlichen Welt’. He had 
become one of ‘the settled folk’ — if not a Biirger then a Bauer — and it was 
precisely this that he could not contentedly be. “Wohl dem Bauern,’ he 
writes in a work of a later period,® ‘wohl dem Besitzenden und Sesshaften, 
dem Treuen, dem Tugendhaften! Ich kann ihn lieben, ich kann ihn vereh- 
ren, ich kann ihn beneiden. Aber ich habe mein halbes Leben daran verloren, 
seine Tugend nachahmen zu wollen. Ich wollte sein, was ich nicht war. Ich 
wollte zwar ein Dichter sein, aber daneben doch auch ein Biirger. Ich 
wollte cin Kiinstler und Phantasiemensch sein, dabei aber auch Tugend 
haben und Heimat geniessen. Lange hat es gedauert, bis ich wusste, dass 
man nicht beides sein und haben kann, dass ich Nomade bin und nicht 
Bauer, Sucher und nicht Bewahrer.’ 


' Gedenkblatter, pp. 88, 91. > Wanderung, 1920, 
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Even before the conclusion of the Gaienhofen episode he had expressed 

similar sentiments: 

Leichter wahrlich ist alle Wanderqual, 

Leichter als Friedenfinden im Heimattal, 

Wo in heimischer Freuden und Sorgen Kreis 

Nur der Weise sein Gliick zu bauen weiss. 

Mir ist besser, zu suchen und nie zu finden, 

Statt mich eng und warm an das Nahe zu binden, 

Denn auch im Gliicke kann ich auf Erden 

Doch nur ein Gast und niemals ein Biirger werden. 
Rosshalde and Knulp represent the opposite poles of the tension that is present 
in these verses. The artist Veraguth has the round of domestic joys and cares. 
The vagabond Knulp, also an artist, has the Wanderqual, the cold and the 
misery and, worst of all, the loneliness of those who will go their own way; 
and he wonders if he would not have done better to conform to the estab- 
lished order of things, becoming one of the settled folk with wife and 
children and the comfort of home. But in the end we see that it was not 
Knulp who had chosen wrongly but Veraguth. For Veraguth is finally 
driven to accept the solitude which is the lot of the artist; while Knulp, who 
has accepted it from his youth, can end his life with the vision of an approving 
God. 

It was with such thoughts as these that Hesse was occupied at the outbreak 
of the Great War. 

His first public comment on this event and on the nationalist excesses to 
which even artists and men of learning were excited by it, appeared in an 
essay entitled O Freunde, nicht diese Tone! Even in this title there is an appeal 
to the humane spirit of German classicism, as in the text of the essay the 
international outlook of Goethe is contrasted with that degenerate mentality 
which provoked Hesse to ask: “Soll es denn dazu kommen, dass Mut dazu 
gehért ftir einen Deutschen, ein gutes englisches Buch besser zu finden als 
ein schlechtes deutsches?’? The publication of such an essay at such a time 
had the inevitable consequence that Hesse was denounced as a traitor by the 
chauvinist press of his native country and by many of his former friends; 
and the shock of so much vicious hostility together with some domestic 
anxieties precipitated a nervous crisis which drove him to a rest-home and 
to the study of psycho-analysis. The first fruit of his introspection was a new 
sense of the importance of that conviction which, as we have seen, he had 
already cherished in the pre-war years — the conviction that he had been 
leading an insincere and, for him, unnatural life. This, he now thought, had 
been his share in the general guilt of which the war was the fearful symptom,’ 
and the guilt of the rest of mankind had been of exactly the same kind: 


1 Wanderung, p. 14. 
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‘Die meisten Menschen leben an sich selbst vorbei. Daran ist die Welt 
krank, daran wird sie untergehen.’ Hesse therefore, in his books of the next 
thirteen or fourteen years— from Demian to Narziss und Goldmund — is 
perpetually occupied with the hero’s struggle to find himself — not merely to 
know himself but to live in accordance with such knowledge. Thus Emil 
Sinclair insists: “Es gab keine, keine, keine Pflicht, als die eine: sich selber zu 
suchen; and Siddhartha: ‘Er hatte der Stimme gehorcht [der Stimme im 
eigenen Herzen]...das war gut, das war notwendig; nichts andres war 
notwendig.’ 

We might expect that if everyone obeyed the voice of his own heart 
the result would be as great a variety of conduct as there is variety of 
human character. But as described in Hesse’s novels the result is a remarkable 
uniformity of conduct. In consequence of their amor fati, their determination 
to be true to themselves, all of Hesse’s heroes from Emil Sinclair to Gold- 
mund — Narziss is the first exception — are led to behave in essentially the 
same way. The implication is that when they had been false to themselves, 
they had likewise been false in the same way. And we may extend this to all 
the multitudes of men and women who had been false to themselves, and 
whose falsity had had to be expiated in the Great War — they too had been 
false in the same way. All Europe had been false in the same way. In what 
way? In having cravenly submitted to the domination of the father-principle 
when the deepest need of the time was for the mother-principle. 

These terms are to be understood in the sense attributed to them by 
Bachofen, the father-principle representing reason, logic, “die vaterlich- 
uranische Betrachtungsweise’, the mother-principle representing nature, 
love, “die miitterlich-tellurische Betrachtungsweise’, and it should be noted 
that Hesse, in the violence of his reaction against the father-principle, cannot 
allow the heroes of his novels to rest at that stage of the mother-cult which 
Bachofen called the Demetrian, but lets them go to the extreme — to ‘the 
original Aphroditic ius naturale’. 

Hesse’s adoption of this terminology may have been determined by the 
coincidence that his own father and mother had many of the qualities which 
Bachofen had associated with the father-principle and the mother-principle 
respectively. For Hesse’s father is described as just and reasonable, devoted to 
truth and light, unmysterious; while his mother was mysterious and en- 
chanting, full of music and magic — perhaps we may say Demetrian. Now 
it was with his mother rather than with his father that Hesse was spiritually 
akin, and consequently his efforts to follow his father’s example appeared 
in retrospect to have been violations of his own nature: ‘Ihm strebte ich 
zuzeiten voll Bewunderung und Eifer nach, allzu eifrig, obwohl ich wusste, 
dass meine Wurzeln tiefer im Boden der Mutter wuchsen, im Dunkel- 
iugigen und Gelieimnisvollen.’ Such an unnatural submission to the father- 
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principle had been his prolonged residence by Lake Constance, his pro- 
longed armistice ‘mit dem Vaterhaus und der biirgerlichen Welt’. The 
father-dominated Narziss of Hesse’s later novel may live from boyhood to 
old age in the same place; the mother-dominated Goldmund must be a 
wanderer. Narziss may observe the rules of justice and morality; Goldmund 
cares only for love and grace. For the conventional existence of the law- 
abiding Biirgertum as well as the higher virtues of justice and morality are 
predominantly products of reason, of the Urvater, Geist. Morality is a 
laborious systemization by which mankind strives to preserve the influence 
of inspiration after the inspiration has ceased, and since it is largely mechan- 
ical it can easily be an obstacle to new inspiration. The Goldmunds therefore 
will have none of it, preferring the intoxication of love to the sober substitute 
for love, staking everything on the recurrence of 1 inspiration and accepting 
dejection and degradation in the intervals of waiting.’ 

Predisposed by nature and experience to favour the mother-principle, 
Hesse felt justified in regarding his own disposition as typical of the trend of 
European culture. It was above all the writings of Dostoievski and the 
readiness with which German youth appeared to understand and accept 
these writings’ that strengthened Hesse in his view that the old European 
culture was doomed, that Europe was in the process of ‘returning to the 
mother’, — ‘to Asia, to the sources, to the Faustian ““Miittern” ’. For in Dos- 
toievski, particularly in The Brother Karamazov, Hesse found a ‘new ideal’, 
an ideal which he has described as ‘a completely amoral thinking and feeling,’ 
‘ein Allesgeltenlassen’, ‘a turning away from every established ethic’, the 
release of ‘the primal urges, the animal, in us’, the ability to recognize and 
revere the divine and predestined even in what is evil and ugly — especially 
in what is evil and ugly. The ascendancy of the new ideal must result in 
chaos, in the downfall of Europe. But Hesse hastens to add that from the 
new point of view the ‘downfall’ will appear to be a rebirth, and he expressly 
recognizes its necessity: ‘Der Weg ist lingst beschritten, keine Mehrheits- 
beschltisse werden das Rad zuriickrollen. Der Weg Fausts zu den Miittern. 
Er ist nicht bequem, er ist nicht lieblich; aber er ist notwendig.’ 

In Demian therefore and all the novels inspired by the same complex of 
ideas, Hesse plunges his hero into chaos. 

Emil Sinclair must learn to adore the powers of darkness as well as the God 
of light. He must learn to love the whole of life, not merely that official half 
of it which is a -d by the parsons, by his father and by his teachers. 
He must not only worsh ip Jehovah but also Satan, or rather, he must 
worship a god that momar the qualities of both—the god Abraxas. 

1 Cf. Wanderung, p. 78: ‘Gerechtigkeit ist die Tugend der Daheimgebliebenen, cine alte Tugend, eine 
Urmenschentugend. Wir Jiingeren k6nnen sie nicht gebrauchen. Wir kennen nur ein Gliick: Liebe, 


und nur eine Tugend: Vertrauen.’ 
> Betrachtungen (1928), p. 130. 
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Sinclair is instructed by his “friend and leader’ Demian: ‘Wenn Ihnen wieder 
einmal etwas recht Tolles oder Siindhaftes einfallt, Sinclair, wenn Sie jemand 
umbringen oder irgend eine gigantische Unflaitigkeit begehen méchten, 
dann denken Sie einen Augenblick daran, dass es Abraxas ist, der so in Ihnen 
phantasiert, — and by his other mentor, Pistorius: “Abraxas hat gegen 
keinen Ihrer Gedanken, gegen keine Ihrer Triume etwas einzuwenden .. . 
Aber er verlisst Sie, wenn Sie einmal tadellos und normal geworden sind.’ 
And for an example of such Abraxian fantasies there is Sinclair's dream about 
his mother and about his friend, a dream that is suggestive of incest and 
sodomy, as there are also rumours—if untrue yet significant — of an 
incestuous relationship between Demian and his mother. The hero of Klein 
und Wagner is compelled to recognize that in his heart he had understood and 
approved (‘natiirlich nur als Méglichkeit’) the action of the schoolmaster 
Wagner in murdering his wife and children. Klingsor is convinced that all 
feelings are good, ‘even hatred, even envy, even jealousy, even cruelty’. 
Likewise Siddhartha. Stimulated by a drug, the hero of Der Steppenwolf 
takes part in fancied and fantastic sexual orgies, while the heroine is described 
as skilled in the erotic arts of Lesbos. Finally Goldmund has erotic adventures 
similar to those which Harry Haller had only imagined. 

It is not primarily for their own sake that such experiences are represented 
to be important. Rather are they approved and justified as the means where- 
by the hero vindicates his emancipation from that rule of like, that religion, 
that morality which, according to Demian, all men felt to be obsolete and ill 
adapted to their nature and needs, but from which the fewest had the 
courage to break away. These few who have the ‘Mut zu ihrem Schicksal’ 
are seeking salvation, striving to prepare themselves for the moment of grace. 
They could not even hope for such favour if they continued to profess what 
they no longer believed, if they continued to do violence to themselves not 
because they felt it to be necessary but merely because they were too 
cowardly to free themselves of ‘herd-mentality’. In many passages Hesse 
suggests that the period of chaos must be of limited duration, that out of it a 
new moral order must emerge which will be sufficiently valid to command 
an unforced respect. But he appears to be in no hurry to determine the 
principles of the future order; and the truth is, he is not really aiming at the 
establishment of new principles. For a new system would necessarily be a 
product of reason, of the father-principle, and would therefore be incompat- 
ible with that intoxication of all-embracing love (the mother-principle) on 
which his heart is set. In the comparison of Natur and Geist in Kurgast Hesse 
suggests that nature is like flowers, ephemeral and beautiful, reason like gold, 
durable and tedious. He adds indeed that there are times when nothing in the 
world seems to him so attractive and indispensable as Geist, the possibility of 
abstraction, logic, the Idea; but I cannot find that in his works of this period 
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there is much evidence of such concern for Geist. On the contrary, the 
constant tendency of these works is towards the denial of Geist, towards 
escape from its restrictive influence. Thus human reason is declared to be 
responsible for that great ‘illusion’ which Hesse repeatedly deplores, the 
illusion of time, and for all the distinctions and discriminations which prevent 
us from perceiving the essential unity of nature and which are therefore the 
cause of all the wars and all the misery and dissension in the world.’ (Hesse 
thought that a fully mature reason, a divine reason, would not have this 
effect; but if we are to be realistic we must speak of the reason we know; and 
can we so much as conceive of an exercise of reason that would not involve 
distinctions?) Elsewhere he asserts that salvation is to be found only in one’s 
own soul: ‘In ihr ist kein Wissen, kein Urteil, kein Programm. In ihr ist 
bloss Trieb, bloss Zukuntt, bloss Geftihl. Ihr sind die grossen Heiligen und 
Prediger gefolgt . . .’* Consequently, the experience of grace, as described in 
Klein an Wagner and Siddhartha, consists in the suspension of time, and in the 
resolution of all antitheses in the perfect unity of nature. This is Vollendung, 
this is Om; and in the moment of its attainment all that the hero has endured 
on the way to it is seen to have been justified. Released from the illusion of 
time, he is thereby released from the illusory distinctions between good and 
evil, sorrow and joy. Everything in the world is revealed to be as beautiful, 
as desirable and delightful as its opposite. Reposing on this confidence, the 
hero may cease to struggle with his fate. He may ‘let himself fall’. He is free 
from fear.— To the obvious objection that, if all things are equal in per- 
fection, if Brahma is not less present in the passions of the mob than in the 
sanctity of the elect, then the exertions of the hero are vain, Pistorius would 
reply that the hero and saint have the advantage of knowing the truth while the 
rest are blind to it. And Siddhartha too regards the perception of the unity 
of all life as ‘the one tiny little thing’ that distinguishes the chosen few from 
the mass of mankind. But a moment later we find Siddhartha doubting 
whether even that perception is of much importance, and it is finally no 
abstruse or mystic doctrine that he impresses on his friend and disciple, 
Govinda; it is a simple confession of the need for love: “Die Liebe, o Govinda, 
scheint mir von allem die Hauptsache zu sein. Die Welt zu durch chauen, sie 
zu erklaren, sie zu verachten, mag grosser Denker Sache sein. Mir aber liegt 
einzig daran, die Welt lieben zu kénnen, sie nicht zu verachten, sie und mich 
und alle Wesen mit Liebe und Bewunderung und Ehrfurcht betrachten zu 
k6nnen.’ 

This is the ‘way of love’ (der Weg der Liebe), and to Hesse it seemed to 
provide the only possible escape from the troubles of our time. Not by 
organized pacifism, for example, nor by rational expedients of whatever kind 
(not ‘auf rationellem Wege, durch Predigt, Organisation, Propaganda’) did 


1 Klein und Wagner, * Betrachtungen, 1928, p. 72. 
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he believe that enduring peace might be established, and just as little did he 
look to any political machinery for the solution of Germany’s social 
problems. ‘Der Mensch aber, der einmal den Mut zu sich selber geftihlt und 
die Stimme seines eigenen Schicksals gehért hat, ach, dem ist an Politik 
nicht das mindeste mehr gelegen.’ Thus Hesse could welcome the German 
Revolution of 1918 as an act proceeding from ‘the fruitful depth of the 
Unconscious’, but whether Germany was to be a monarchy or a republic, a 
capitalist or socialist economy, a federation or a centralized state — all that 
he declared to be completely indifferent. For it is the spirit that matters — 
‘das Wie’ not ‘das Was’. Yet, as we have already remarked, he could not 
really believe that the majority of mankind, enslaved as they were to 
Herdensinn, would be capable of following ‘the way of love’. Only the few 
could follow it, die Gezeichneten, the precursors of the future Ubermensch, 
the isolated pledges of that ‘higher humanity’ towards which Hesse — in 
opposition to the vulgar conception of human nature as something fixed and 
unchangeable — believed that mankind might possibly develop. What then 
must be the position of those few amidst a society so foreign to them, so 
unsympathetic, so incapable of understanding them? This is the problem of 
Kurgast, of Die Niirnberger Reise, and especially of Der Steppenwolf. 

It is once more the problem of Knulp but in a greatly aggravated form. 
The artist’s sense of isolation from the normal bourgeois world is now rein- 
forced by the social critic’s reprobation of that world. “Whither had it not 
lured me,’ Hesse exclaims, ‘that voice of enchantment, that dangerous song 
of a higher life, a nobler humanity .. .!_ Into bitter conflict with all reality, 
into incurable solitude .. .” Nor have Hesse’s reflections provided him with 
anything very positive to support him in his opposition to society. He has 
accepted the necessity of ‘chaos’. He has abandoned the prevailing religion, 
the prevailing culture. And what has he to replace them with? He has that 
‘one tiny little thing’ that is mentioned in Siddhartha, and apparently he is not 
too sure even of that. There remains the conviction that love is the main 
thing. There remains the longing to be able to love the world, to be able to 
love and admire every living creature — and this in the midst of a society that 
he finds woefully ill-fitted to inspire such feelings! The consequence is a 
perpetual oscillation between rapture and despair. ‘Ich weiss, wie schén 
die Welt ist,’ Hesse writes, “dass sie fiir mich zu Stunden unendlich sch6ner ist 


als fiir irgend jemand sonst ... Und ich weiss, dass ich das bezahlen muss 
durch die Tage, wo das Leben unertraglich ist . . . Was ich niemals wiinsche, 


auch in den schlechtesten Stunden nicht, das ist ein mittlerer Zustand 
zwischen Gut und Schlecht, so eine laue ertrigliche Mitte. Nein, lieber noch 
eine Ubertreibung der Kurve — lieber die Qual noch béser, und dafiir die 
seligen Augenblicke um einen Glanz reicher!’' Hesse therefore refuses to 


1 WWanderung, p. 102. 
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abandon his position, painful and almost intolerable as it may sometimes be. 
He refuses to adapt himself to this abominable modern world, to this detest- 
able “Wirklichkeit, wie sie nun einmal ist’. He reproaches the psycho- 
analysts with making spiritual health the highest good thereby furthering 
submission to reality and failing to perceive that neurosis may represent ‘a 
painful but extremely positive process of sublimation’. He finds in Kurgast 
that the source of his misery had not been an excessive hostility to the bour- 
geois world, but quite the contrary: he had been ‘allzu moralisch, allzu 
verntinftig, allzu biirgerlich’. And similarly in the Steppenwolf the course 
that is laid down for Harry Haller is not backwards to ordinary bourgeois 
life but forwards, away from it — the eradication of his pusillanimous longing 
for it. Nevertheless, it becomes apparent that Hesse is being compelled, in 
spite of himself, to make some concession to reality. The immediate attain- 
ment of salvation is no longer regarded as possible. Harry Haller has to be 
content with Humor — if necessary Galgenliumor — which is admittedly a 
compromise, and a few years later Goldmund can no longer find it in his 
heart to affirm, like Siddhartha, the perfection of the universe: “Meinst du 
den Frieden mit Gott? Nein, den habe ich night gefunden. Ich will keinen 
Frieden mit ihm... Schlecht hat er die Welt gemacht.’ The consequence is 
not an intensification of gloom but, on the contrary, a promise of its allevia- 
tion. The lowering of immediate aims, the deferring of highest fulfilment, 
result in an easing of tension. The too ardent hopes of youth give way to the 
tranquillity of age: 
... zu viel begehrt das Herz, 
Doch endlich, Jugend! vergliihst du ja, 
Du ruhelose, traumerische! 
Friedlich und heiter ist dann das Alter. 


Peaceful and serene is Hesse’s latest and greatest work, Das Glasperlenspiel. 
In the works immediately preceding it there had been some evidence that 
Hesse was gradually retreating from his exclusive devotion to the mother- 
principle. Der Steppenwolf had contained that remarkable passage which so 
sharply contradicts many of Hesse’s earlier pronouncements: ‘Im deutschen 
Geist herrscht das Mutterrecht, die Naturgebundenheit in Form einer 
Hegemonie der Musik, wie sie nie ein andres Volk gekannt hat . . . Statt sein 
Instrument méglichst treu und redlich zu spielen, hat der geistige Deutsche 
stets gegen das Wort und gegen die Vernunft frondiert und mit der Musik 
geliebaugelt . . . darum war auch in unsrer Geschichte, unsrer Politik, unsrer 
Offentlichen Meinung die Rolle des Geistes eine so kligliche.’ In Narziss 
Hesse had for the first time created a character that combines rationalism 
with dignity and amiability. And in the essay Ein Stiickchen Theologie he had 
dreamed of a possible synthesis of the mother- and the father-principle, a 
synthesis of which he finds an example in Goethe. Yet that essay had shown 
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so clearly that he still preferred reverence to reason, as in his novel he had so 
clearly preferred Goldmund to Narziss, that on turning to the Glasperlenspiel 
we can hardly fail to be surprised. For the function of this Castalia, this 
organized intellectual authority which Hesse imagines exerting a salutary 
influence on the Europe of the future, is no other than to protect rational 
standards, to safeguard ‘order, norm, reason, law and measure’. The 
Castalians are described as ‘die Erhalter und bestindigen Nachpriifer aller 
Alphabete, Einmaleinse und Methoden ... die Eichmeister der geistigen 
Masse und Gewichte’, and the foundation of their Order is attributed to a 
healthy reaction against that degradation of the spirit which had character- 
ized the ‘Warlike Age’ (the twentieth century), an age in which reason had 
been subordinated to the interests of political parties and to the passions of 
nationalism, and in which it had been possible for a university professor to 
say: ‘Was zweimal zwei ist, hat nicht die Fakultdt zu bestimmen, sondern 
unser Herr General!’ 

It can scarcely be said that Hesse had ever before championed reason so 
resolutely; and may we not surmise that he was prompted to do so by the 
triumph of the Nazis in Germany, a calamity which affected him personally 
and which must have confirmed his expectation of war?' Such an event 
would naturally have the effect of renewing Hesse’s interest in that Goethe 
whom he had always found least congenial, but whose influence in times of 
war and national insanity he had learned to value — not the poetic or trans- 
cendent Goethe, but Goethe the ‘humanist and ideologist’, the man of letters, 
the ‘preacher of reason’.’ If so, the part played by the old Music-Master in 
introducing Joseph Knecht into the Castalian Order is symbolical; for as 
Pater Jakobus represents in some manner Jacob Burckhardt, Thomas de la 
Trave, Thomas Mann and Fritz Tegularius Friedrich Nietzsche, so the Old 
Music-Master may be safely presumed to represent Goethe. 

However this may be, it is certain that Hesse has now fully realized what 
Bachofen had indicated long ago* — that it is the father-principle rather than 
the mother-principle that requires protection; aid it is no doubt because of 
this realization that Thomas Mann, who had similarly perceived that as 
compared with life “der Geist der schwichere, schutzbediirftige Teil auf 
Erden ist’,* could say of the great introduction to the Glasperlenspiel, that he 
reads it and feels it ‘als war’s ein Stiick von mir!’ 

But I have said that Das Glasperlenspiel is peaceful and serene, and peace and 
serenity are not to be attained by partiality either to nature or to reason, but 
only by universality, a universality which is the highest purpose of Hesse’s 
mysterious Game of Glass Pearls. This game is a compound of science and 


Krieg und Frieden, p. 12 and the poems Spdétsommer (1932) and Besinnung (1933). 


Cf. 

2 Cf. Dank an Goethe (1932). 

3 J. J. Bachofen: Das Mutterrecht, Basel 1897, p. 389, Einleitung, p. xxxi, 
Sch 


penhauer, 1938. 
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art, ‘der Inbegriff des Geistigen und Musischen’, ‘a choice symbolical form 
of the quest of perfection’, and he who has mastered it will no longer be a 
glass-pearl player; he will have achieved that serenity, that ‘Ruhe iiber den 
Wirbeln’, which Hesse had recognized in the transcendent Goethe,' and which 
is manifested by the Old Music-Master towards the close of his life—a 
condition of peace and perfection which is scarcely describable or (by us who 
have not witnessed it) conceivable. 

Josef Knecht, then, in order to follow this example, must develop all the 
powers of his nature, he must learn to do justice to life without being 
absorbed by it, without becoming false to the Castalian spirit. He therefore 
resigns his position of highest dignity i in the Order, which he feels is drifting 
too far away from reality, forgetting its dependence on blind historical 
forces. After his long and ‘manful labour in the service of the spirit he may 
prepare for a still higher experience. — In Hesse’s unfinished novel, Das Haus 
der Traume, the old Neander mentions certain Chinese stories in which the 
same man appears again and again in different forms. He faithfully performs 
all the duties of youth and manhood, ‘aber zuletzt, in der letzten Reife, da 
erkennt er, dass alles das noch Einsamkeit und Selbstsucht ist. Dann ver- 
lisst er eines Nachts seine Hiitte und sein Feld, sein Weib und seine Unter- 
tanen ... Er geht in die Berge, um von Tau und Blumenblattern zu leben 
und um alles abzustreifen, was noch Schale an ihm ist. Dann geht er zu 
den Unsterblichen ein’. Such a man is Josef Knecht, and so the legend of him 
ends. 

Das Glasperlenspiel not only realizes Hesse’s ideal of a synthesis of Geist and 
Natur, it is also a realization of his literary ideal of a work equally excellent in 
its artistic and didactic power. In Hesse’s writings as a whole we may witness 
a passionately sincere and courageous struggle for the highest ends, and in the 
Glasperlenspiel the struggle is carried to a point where its full significance 
becomes apparent. At that point much that was questionable in his earlier 
works, much that could only add to the intellectual confusion of Germany 
after the first World War, receives a necessary correction. But even in those 
earlier works, even where Hesse appears to be most chaotic, it should be 
remembered what impulse actuated him — the infinitely charitable impulse 
of Siddhartha. 


l Goethe und Bettina, 1924. 








THE SCHILLER CENTENARY OF 1859 
BY SIEGBERT PRAWER 


WHEN Count Schwerin, the Prussian minister of the interior, forbade a 
procession planned by the organizers of the Berlin “Schillerfest’ for Novem- 
ber roth, 1859, he was acting in good tradition and with apparently good 
reason. For years the censorship in Austria, Prussia and many of the other 
German states had found itself obliged to muzzle Schiller on the stage: to 
tone down what seemed to express or encourage liberal or other subversive 
sentiments in Kabale und Liebe, Dou Carlos, Wallenstein, Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans and Wilhelm Tell. Had not Heine seen in Schiller a fellow-soldier 
in mankind’s war of liberation? Had not the young Laube hailed him as pro- 
claiming the ideals of the great French Revolution, Gutzkow as one who 
shook the thrones of German sovereigns? Had not the historian Schlosser 
contrasted the democrat Schiller with Goethe the re actionary, and interpreted 
Don Carlos as a challenge to the existing order of society; ofa society which 

valued nobility of birth above nobility of intellect and character? Had not 
(worst of all) such liberal revolutionaries as Robert Blum pointed to this 
poet as to an ally in their fight for democratic forms of government, and 
performances of Don Carlos and Wilhelm Tell been made an occasion for 
political demonstrations in 18482 A procession in honour of Schiller, thought 
the Berlin police, might only too easily become an instrument in the hands of 
liberals and revolutionaries. 

The aristocracy and all those most vitally interested in upholding heredit- 
ary privilege agreed of course with Count Schwerin’s decision. Indeed, it 
was a matter for complaint throughout Germany that the ruling caste kept 
aloof from the meetings and processions of November 1859. But neither can 
it be said that the part of the population of whose love for Schiller we hear so 
much in the centenary year — the lower middle classes — greatly regretted the 
enforced curtailment of the festivities. A comic paper of the time caricatures 
the reactions of certain regular patrons of a Berlin beer-cellar. There was 
Herr Strimpel, who recognized, of course, that this Schiller had managed to 
fill some very creditable volumes of Collected Works. He seemed to 
remember from his schooldays an impressive poem (was it by Schiller now?) 
in which for some reason he could not immediately call to mind a pottling 
king threw a goblet into the sea. And he had been told that Schiller was a 
good and honest man (such as was not to be found among Herr Strimpel’s 
own customers) with whom in some vague way the honour of the German 
nation was bound up. This did not mean, however, that he approved of 
these centenary celebrations. It was bad enough that his children besieged 
him day by day with requests for pence — now for a Schiller-medal, now for 
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Schiller-sweets, now for a piece of Schiller-soap; but worse still, he could not 
rid himself of the impression that the whole centenary was a gigantic 
business stunt. All the talk about ‘honour of the German nation’ and 
‘nobility of outlook’ with which he found himself fed redounded in the end to 
the profit of Baron von Cotta, Stuttgart und Tiibingen, who already 
derived an annual income of 50,000 thalers from the sale of his copyright 
editions of Schiller’s works. The fears of Strampel’s friends Stille and 
Radecke were even graver, and coincided with those of the police authorities. 
‘Schiller is only a pretext ... It is really the red Republic which is to be 
celebrated.’ ‘It is all done to further Communism. They talk of Schiller — 
but what they do, is to storm the bakers’ shops.’ The city authorities had, 
as usual, done well. If there was no procession, Baron von Cotta would 
perhaps not find business quite so brisk. If there was no procession, the mob 
could not get out of hand as it had done eleven years before. 

Nothing, however, could have been further from the minds of those who 
organized these November processions and meetings than to encourage 
revolutionary action. The liberal inspiration had waned after the failure of 
the revolution of 1848: and as early as March 1848, at a Berlin performance 
of Wilhelm Tell, an audience which had seen with relief how the Prussian 
soldiery quelled the lawless insurrection of the mob, had spontaneously 
applauded Stauffacher’s lines: 


Denn herrenlos ist auch der Freiste nicht, 
Ein Oberhaupt muss sein. 


The middle-class intellectuals, the men who had in 1849 allowed to slip by 
the opportunity for reform afforded them at the Frankfurt Parliament, had 
gradually modified their liberal ideals, toned down their pleas for democratic 
government, while allowing their demands for German unity and German 
greatness to become more and more strident. And it was they who organized 
the 1859 festivities. Herr Strimpel was wrong: this was no business stunt for 
the benefit of the house of Cotta; Herr Radecke was wrong: this was no 
attempt to encourage mob insurrection; this was a grand occasion for the 
Déderleins and Carriéres, for the Gervinus and the Menzels, for the (now 
‘respectable’) Gutzkows and Laubes and Dingelstedts to air their modified 
social and political ideals. 

And Schiller, the Schiller whom Gervinus had once hailed as the potential 
liberator of Germany from the yoke of its tyrants, as the first citizen of a 
world republic, was now celebrated as the ally of those who sought to pre- 
serve the existing social and political system.' Karl Hoffmeister, the first 
important critical biographer of Schiller, had as early as 1840 seen in him a 

1 There are indeed elements in Schiller’s work which seem to justify either point of view. I make no 


attempt here to adjudicate between the different interpretations, but would suggest that any account is 
one-sided which fails to point out an ambivalence, especially in the young Schiller’s views on society. 
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prophetic apologist of the Metternich régime. In Die Rauber, declared Hoff- 
meister, Schiller showed miscreant robbers as subversive revolutionaries, and 
thereby proclaimed his abhorrence of insurrection against the existing order; 
Wallenstein depicted the fate of a man who sought with criminal boldness to 
destroy those ‘alte enge Ordnungen’ glorified by Octavio Piccolomini; while 
Wilhelm Tell, so often adduced in support of liberal aspirations and even 
revolutionary theory, dealt in reality with that restoration of the ‘status quo 
ante’ which Metternich too had wished to bring about throughout Europe. 
These and similar pronouncements were not infrequently echoed in 1859. 
J. W. Loebell, a professor at Bonn, came for instance to the conclusion that it 
was wrong to think the young Schiller interested in any positive scheme of 
political or social reform. No such scheme is put forward in either Die 
Rauber or Kabale und Liebe; and Die Verschworung des Fiesko zu Genua even 
constitutes a grave warning to all those who seek to liberalize existing institu- 
tions, to substitute republican for oligarchic government. It is only in Don 
Carlos, declared Loebell, that Schiller for the first time expresses, through the 
mouth of Marquis Posa, a political philosophy. That philosophy favours 
enlightened despotism, advocates reforms only from above. 


What the bold champion of the Netherland Provinces demands of King 
Philipp is not, that the king should respect the rights of the people as such, but 
that he, as an ideal ruler, should of his own free will bestow on them the gift 
of freedom of thought. 


There is, according to this critic, no apparent regard for the people and 
their ‘rights’ in Wallenstein, in Maria Stuart, in Die Jungfrau von Orleans or in 
Die Braut von Messina; Wilhelm Tell was for Loebell (as it had been for Hoff- 
meister) a monument to the conservative spirit; and a speech by Sapicha in 
Demetrius, showing clear contempt for the mob and denying it a voice in the 
councils of state, was quoted if not by this speaker then by others like him in 
refutation of all those who insisted on Schiller’s democratic leanings. 

Nevertheless, the term ‘Freiheit’ was bandied about frequently enough at 
these November celebrations. But this term, as applied to Schiller, had now 
changed its meaning. A well-known radical, Dr. Johann Jacoby, addressing 
an artisans’ club at KGnigsberg, voiced the sentiments of a large section of the 
population in other respects opposed to him when he explained that Schiller 
glorified (especially in Wilhelm Tell) the liberty of the German fatherland — 
that he glorified ‘staatliche Freiheit’, freedom from foreign domination.’ 
Another speaker contrasted a solidly bourgeois Schiller with a frivolous 
Goethe beset by the temptations of women and wine, and with a Lessing 
addicted to gambling: 


1 This was not a new conception, but one which had received great prominence during the Wars of 
Liberation and had then receded into the background. Many variants of the idea will be found among 
the examples of Schiller-criticism collected by Albert Ludwig in Schiller und die deutsche Nachwelt. 
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Ja, Schiller war ein freier Mann, 
Er blieb es bis zum Tode. 

Dem Héchsten zugewandt allein, 
Vom Staube ird’schen Makels rein 
Und nie ein Sklav der Mode. 


Here freedom meant freedom from vice and from temptation. And for 
the majority of speakers the term had hardly any meaning at all — it could 
be used vaguely and emotively, to provide a tepid bath of ‘uplift’ in which 
orator and audience could wallow in comfort and safety. 

What was in fact celebrated in 1859 was first and foremost the as yet un- 
realized unity of Germany. In the earlier months of the year the South Ger- 
man states had felt their own frontiers menaced by a Franco-Austrian war 
which had begun in Italy. The war-scare that followed, especially in Bavaria, 
when politicians realized that the smaller members of the German Confeder- 
ation were powerless without more effective military cohesion; the virtual 
unification of Italy effected by a national rising aided by Napoleon III; the 
economically unifying force of the ‘Zollverein’, which seemed to render 
many political barriers obsolete — all these led to renewed and ever stronger 
demands for political unity. The festivities of 1859 acted as a burning-glass 
which focused these demands. Schiller, it was thought, of whom all sections 
of the German people had heard and with whose work the majority associated 
a definite lovable or admirable personality, had ‘in the realm of the spirit 
united Germans within and without the Confederation’; he had thereby 
become a symbol of German unity, and could help to fasten more securely 
the existing political bonds. 


Lass in einer grossen Stunde 
Deinen Bruderruf erschallen, 
Dass einander wir zum Bunde 
In die Bruderarme fallen. 


sang Julius Mosen; and there were but few speeches on November toth, 
1859, in which similar sentiments were not to be found, often coupled with 
vague but violent threats against the enemies of Germany.’ 

Asa unifying force Schiller seemed particularly potent because he was also, 
in the eyes of the celebrants of 1859, a figure representative of the German 
‘Biirgertum’. The middle-class intellectuals were, in fact, paying tribute to 
themselves. Schiller and the characters of his plays and ballads were glorified 
as possessing all the virtues regarded as peculiarly German. His young 
heroes seemed ‘Siegfriednaturen’, reincarnations of the figures of Germanic 


' Jt was for instance maintained in an Austrian newspaper article that the best monument to Schiller 
was a cheap edition of his works, and that it would be in Schiller’s spirit to melt down the monuments 
and commemorative tablets set up in his honour and fashion cannon (to be used against Germany’s 
enemies) out of the metal so obtained, 
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mythology and of the early German epic (Wolfgang Menzel); and all 
Schiller’s works reflected his high regard for such Germanic virtues as 
patriotism, simplicity of manners and morals, fidelity, veracity, manly 
courage coupled with willing subordination to established authority, in- 
dustry and whole-hearted application to the task in hand (Karl Heyder, 
professor of philosophy at Erlangen). Above all, his virtues were those of the 
hard-working, non-political middle classes: “Tiichtigkeit’ and ‘Massigung’ 
(‘Festreden’ by Prof. Dr. Sigismund of Rudolstadt, Dr. R. Nitzsch of Kiel, 
Dr. F. Hoffmann of Wiirzburg, and Rudolf Gottschall of Leipzig). He was 
the prototype of all those who by their own efforts rose from humble cir- 
cumstances to a position of some importance. How different from Goethe! 


Goethe was a favoured prodigy, born in the lap of wealth. A great gulf 
separates him from the mass of his readers... Schiller was a normal child, 
normal in the sense that the vast majority of the German people grows up in 
humble circumstances, facing great difficulties, subjected to strict discipline; 
normal in the sense that despite all these difficulties many who have been 
nursed by want and educated by poverty work their way up industriously and 
efficiently. That is why the course of his life so eloquently calls out to us: 
‘Follow me!’ (Emil Palleske.) 


Schiller represented that German middle-class morality so obviously 
superior to the amoral life and literature of Germany’s Latin neighbours 
(‘diese altdeutsche Sittenlehre, die der Welsche von jeher als eine hausbackene 
belachelte’ — Ludwig Déderlein); he represented German industry and 
reliability contrasting favourably with the sloth and inefficiency of the Slavs; 
his life and work provided a clear justification for those who spoke of the 
civilizing mission of Germany in general and its professional classes in 
particular. 

This tendency to exalt the poet as an incarnation of Germanic and middle- 
class virtues and hence as the ideal prophet of a ‘mission’ led to a strange 
species of uplift in many of the speeches and cantatas of 1859; to a veneration 
which partook of the nature of a religious cult. Schiller was celebrated as a 
divinely inspired prophet sent by God’s Providence to bring beauty and 
morality to the German people, who were in turn exhorted to be with heart 
and deed disciples and preachers of the message of this prophet. No wonder 
that scoffers (and there were a few scoffers of every political shade and social 
status) spoke of a “Sankt Schillerfeier’, and that many of the clergy kept 
aloof.’ Not a few of the poetic effusions heard at the centenary celebrations 
began — significantly enough — like Christmas carols: 


1 Those who stood back for reasons of conscience were mainly Roman Catholics. Protestant clergy- 
men (Oberhofprediger Dr. Schwarz at Gotha is a typical example) were usually ready to subscribe to 
the view that Schiller, although not an orthodox Christian, could infuse in his readers a spirit of truly 
Christian morality, and might therefore be regarded as some sort of secular prophet of Christianity. 
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Vor hundert Jahren ward ein Kind geboren, 


Ein Knablein, arm und unbekannt. (Klaus Groth, Kiel.) 


Die Vélker deckte tiefe Geistesnacht 
Da stieg ein Stern empor den Nationen, 
Der hat der Welt das Licht zuriickgebracht 
Und Morgen ward’s in allen Regionen. 
Rudolf ipzig. 
or ended like Easter hymns: pre Ramage, Lely 
Heil dir, der vollbracht die Sendung 
Eh’ die Hiille dir sank ins Grab, 
Schau in himmlischer Vollendung 
Segnend heut auf uns herab! (Adolar Gerhard, Leipzig.) 


A veritable apotheosis of Schiller: and since he was the typical German, the 
typical middle-class intellectual, apotheosis of Schiller meant apotheosis of 
Germany and of its ‘Biirgertum’. 

The fears of Count Schwerin at Berlin and Count Beust at Dresden, the 
apprehensions of Grillparzer at Vienna proved unjustified. There was no 
red plot, no planned liberal demonstration, in November 1859: there were 
merely peaceful calls for greater German unity, vague assertions of a German 
‘mission’, and much self-congratulation on the part of the intellectual middle 
class. The revolutionaries of 1848 had been too much frightened by the 
actions of the lower orders to risk arousing once more, by word or deed, the 
passions of the mob. With the renegade liberal Heinrich Laube, once pro- 
scribed by decree of the Bundestag, but now, in 1859, the respectable director 
of the Vienna “Burgtheater’, they rejoiced that they could ‘celebrate the 
great poet so magnificently, with such moderation in circumstances which 
seemed fairly to invite excesses’. Peaceful processions, peaceful unveilings of 
(generally hideous) statues, peaceful declamations of vague but grandiloquent 
speeches and odes, were the order of the day. Artisans’ clubs — even when 
addressed by in other respects so uncompromising a radical as Johann Jacoby 
— were fed with much the same phrases as gatherings of shopkeepers and 
assemblies of schoolchildren. Socialist and other subversive elements were 
as far as possible kept aloof, according to the principle caricatured by Engels: 


These Communists despise and ridicule Schiller; how can one invite them to 
take part in a celebration arranged in his honour? That celebration, on the 
other hand, is more important than anything else in world-history: for to 
what purpose has Schiller been born a hundred years ago, if not to enable us 
today to compose a cantata about him? 


1 Karl Marx also had some harsh things to say about the 1859 festivities, and greeted Freiligrath’s 
cantata to Schiller with a graphic but unprintable epithet. It is interesting to note that the wheel was to 
come full circle: that some of the most unjustifiably one-sided reinterpretations of Schiller in the early 
years of the twentieth century were to come from such disciples of Marx as Franz Mehring and Karl 
Kautsky. 
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The speeches and odes delivered at these ‘Feiern’ show therefore a depressing 
similarity. Throughout Germany and German-speaking colonies abroad, 
the same men performed the same genuflections before the same distended 
image of themselves. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that little attempt was made to 
revaluate the aesthetic merit of Schiller’s plays and poems, or to assess the 
importance of his philosophical writings. In this respect the celebrations of 
1859 stand in marked contrast to those attending the centenary of Schiller’s 
death in 1905. Some laudatory remarks on Schiller’s use of language by 
Jacob Grimm; a few ‘obiter dicta’ by Ludwig Eckhardt on the characters of 
the early plays; some severely qualified praise of Schiller’s oratory by F. Th. 
Vischer — that is practically all the serious critic would find worth con- 
sidering among the mass of pamphlets and collected poems and addresses 
left behind by the 1859 festivities. For the rest, there are constant unsupported 
assertions of the greatness of Das Lied von der Glocke, Die Jung frau von Orleans, 
Wilhelm Tell; constant assurances of the moral excellence of all Schiller’s 
writings; and frequent attempts to bully an audience into unqualified agree- 


ment: 


Indeed — whoever hears in these plays, not the language of true feeling, but 
only a tone of forced sensibility, must himself have feelings that are wholly 
blunted and atrophied. (Nitzsch.) 


Whoever doubts Schiller’s ‘naive’ power of creation, speaks his own aesthetic 
death (Palleske.) , ’ 
eath-sentence. alleske. 


This method of enforcing agreement will be familiar to all who have 
watched Chaucer’s Pardoner persuading his hearers that they would be 
thought guilty of secret sin if they failed to offer coin. 

The reason for such violence of assertion may well have been an inner 
uncertainty. Whatever Schiller’s merit as a symbolical figure, whatever his 
importance in the history of the German spirit — it was becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that the trend of literary taste led away from him in mid- 
nineteenth-century Germany. The increasing preoccupation with the 
material world which was at once cause and consequence of industrial and 
economic expansion led to a demand for realism in literature which the 
creator of Amalia and Luise, of Marquis Posa and Max Piccolomini, of 
Johanna and Bertha, could not satisfy; while at the same time the monoton- 
ous coincidence of verse-movement with metrical pattern in Schiller’s 
didactic poems and ballads tended to repel a generation whose ear had 
become accustomed to the music of Novalis, Brentano, Eichendorff and 
Morike. Occasionally indeed, some Procrustes attempted to force Schiller 
into the bed of Poetic Realism. Ludwig Devrient, for instance (then director 
of the court-theatre at Karlsruhe), indignantly rebutted the charge that 
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Schiller’s “dramatis personae’ were bloodless idealizations rather than realistic- 
ally drawn characters. No such accusation, he declared, could be raised 
against the creator of Franz Moor, Muley Hassan, President von Walther, 
von Kalb, and — chief of all— Miller the musician; or indeed against the 
mature genius who gave the world such living figures as Illo, Isolani, 
Wrangel, Questenberg, Octavio Piccolomini, Buttler, Elisabeth of England, 
Burleigh, Paulet, Leicester, Mortimer and the Dauphin of Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans. If, on the other hand, such characters as Posa and Max Piccolomini 
jarred on the audience as unduly idealized, or if Philipp of Spain and Wallen- 
stein appeared inconsistent and incongruously magniloquent, the fault lay 
not with Schiller, but with the actors who interpreted his creations. Posa, 
for instance, was by no means the idealized rhetor which actors made of 
him: he was rather a fanatical zealot with all the vices as well as all the virtues 
of his kind, an untrustworthy friend and an unscrupulous intriguer. Nor 
could the view be defended that Max Piccolomini was a preternaturally noble 
and wholly admirable ‘jeune premier’ — Devrient saw in him an inexperienced 
young officer blinded by despair, who throws himself and his regiment un- 
heroically into a useless death; while Schiller’s Wallenstein, mistakenly 
played as a benevolent pater familias speaking with genuine warmth and 
feeling, was in reality subtly treacherous even in his family relations and his 
friendships. Not against the dramatist should be levelled the charge of 
infidelity to nature: all the fault lay with the nineteenth century actor, who 
was more concerned to hear his own voice declaiming smooth-flowing verse 
than to interpret aright the characters he had chosen to embody. 

Such ingenious reinterpretations as these were not, however, often 
attempted in 1859: for they could not ultimately do much to reconcile 
Schiller’s plays and poems with the main trends of nineteenth century 
literary taste, with the taste of an age in which even so favourably biased a 
critic as Karl Hoffmeister had been able to praise unreservedly as a flawless 
work of dramatic art only Wallensteins Lager, while the leading historians of 
literature, from Gervinus and Vilmar to Hettner and Julian Schmidt, had in 
their discussions of Schiller vied with one another in the expression of 
aesthetic disapproval. Shakespeare and Goethe were obviously beginning to 
mean far more to writers and critics alike than Schiller. As yet, however, the 
implications of this were not clearly noted. Germany had need of Schiller, 
thought the celebrants of 1859; Schiller could help Germans to attain a unity 
they lacked; and therefore the question of the aesthetic merit of his work was 
either not raised at all, or if raised, generally answered by naked positive 
assertion. It was not until some fifteen years later, when political unity had 
been achieved, that German critics could again approach Schiller’s work 
with minds relatively unclouded by political precipitate. In retrospect it 
seems therefore of strange symbolic significance that Otto Ludwig’s Shake- 
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spearestudien, the most merciless attacks on Schiller since the age of the 
brothers Schlegel, should have been written in the fifties, but not discovered 
and published until the year in which the second German Empire was 
formally constituted. After 1871, and more especially after the “Griinder- 
zeit’, German middle-class intellectuals began on the whole’ to turn away 
from this poet and from much of what he had seemed to represent; and 
Schiller was never again to command the unbounded enthusiasm, the 
almost religious veneration, with which his memory was celebrated at the 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


1 We must here except certain German schoolmasters who tended until well into the twentieth 
century to perpetuate the Schiller-picture of 1859. Cf. J. G. Robertson, Schiller after a Century, pp. 19-20. 
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GOD, MAN AND SOCIETY 
IN THE RECENT FICTION OF ERNST WIECHERT 


BY SIEGFRIED B. PUKNAT 


CONTEMPORARY writers, whether labouring in the relatively comfortable 
atmosphere of a land physically untouched by war or in the ruins themselves, 
have been shaken by the impact of a cultural crisis, one stage of which has 
only recently been concluded with another major war. The shock of this 
impact upon German writers, as yet incalculable and greater perhaps than 
any other in three centuries, has played a profound role in the fiction of 
Ernst Wiechert, whose work focuses the dilemma of modern man: his 
spiritual insecurity and his concomitant attempt to find a tenable basis to 
justify human existence. 

Wiechert analyses the ethical temper of Western civilization. Out of the 
crisis of his country and of the Western world he culls that which he believes 
still has meaning. He reduces the moral, social, philosophic and religious 
superstructure of modern life to simple, common terms, and arrives at a 
balance of man’s attributes and predilections, a positive outlook upon life 
that is neither artificial nor sentimental, a faith firm and convincing even at a 
time when disintegration is the order of the day. Wiechert asks and attempts 
to answer, directly and by implication, the fundamental questions: what do 
we know about God, man and society? And how should man live: 

A desire to answer these questions motivates Wiechert’s writing beginning 
with his first published work, Die Flucht. The spirit of nihilism and despair 
and a strong inclination towards the irrational give way in his middle period, 
notably in Die Magd des Jiirgen Doskocil, Die Majorin, and Hirtennovelle, to a 
more balanced orientation and positive stand. Wiechert has reached philo- 
sophic and artistic maturity, an effective development of his attitudes and 
ideas, in the writings of the past decade, in Das einfache Leben, Die Jeromin- 
kinder, Furchen der Armen, as well as in shorter works and in his second 
autobiography, Jahre und Zeiten. 

Basic in all of Wiechert’s writing, most clearly set forth in the later works, 
is modern man’s aloneness. Going beyond the existentialists’ emphasis on 
man’s inability to communicate with man, and avoiding the desperation and 
fear inherent in existentialism, he is concerned with the inevitable solitude 
forced upon the intellectually and morally conscious man in a society 
motivated by ambition, love of rank and distinction and greed for material 
possessions. If he would think and feel for himself, man must walk alone, 
unsupported by public opinion. Indeed, to stand alone — that is the final 
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lesson that the idealist must learn. Aloneness, an erstwhile romantic concept 
bolstered by philosophic conjectures on the restrictions or the exclusiveness 
of the ego, has become a necessity for Wiechert’s most recent protagonist, 
Jons Ehrenreich Jeromin, not by virtue of the artistic genius of an Adrian 
Leverkiihn or special talents in intellectual acrobatics of a Josef Knecht, but 
by identification of self with humanity, by his capacity to suffer, by dedica- 
tion of self to others. Wiechert still speaks — without tongue in cheek — of 
the dignity of man. 

‘Einsamkeit’ here is neither a philosophic concept nor literary conceit. It 
is the reward and result of the battle against daemonic forces that would 
destroy humanity. The fight against evil brings with it loneliness and enmity, 
suffering and deprivation, but it constitutes man’s single chance. It is ‘the 
beginning of a gateway to a better age’. Most of us, Jakob tells his son Jons, 
are as “windfallen wood, which storm and snow break from the trees’, but 
some are ‘as the wood that glows under the earth. They become coal, and 
they move the world’. Most people, says the countess in Furchen der Armen, 
using a different but no less effective image, merely pass on the hull, the husk, 
from generation to generation, transmitting me er shibboleths, e.g. the 
slogan ‘fatherland’ or the word ‘love’ . Only a few isolated individuals “move 
the world’. 

The fact of the ‘few’, the feeling of aloneness, the necessity of suffering in 
quiet, of accepting the inevitable, do not drive Wiechert to Schopenhauer- 
esque conclusions. Resignation Jons defines as merely letting others go their 
way like a piece of bark directed by the current, and holding fast to the few, 
to three, to two, even to one. Throughout his works Wiechert proclaims 
the doctrine of goodness, the belief that life is carried on and preserved by 
men of good will. The secret of the importance of Jons’s work, quite irre- 
spective of the influence it has upon him personally, is the spiritual depen- 
dence of the many upon one man, the effect one good person can have in 
the Jong run upon a group, an entire community. Already in the short 
story, Afli der Bestmann, we note the profound change wrought in an entire 
group by one man of spiritual power. Despite indications to the contrary, 
despite the tragic submergence of the few in the many, there is hope if but 
one person is left. “One could naturally leave while there is yet time,’ the 
countess tells Tobias, the village pastor, ‘but who should give an example 
if not we?’ 

Truly courageous is the incorruptible one who in quiet sadness and with 
pure heart walks into the unknown. ‘Whoever lives this life as a child is 
in as great a peril as was Christ. He walks close to the cross.’ One of many 
examples of purity of heart, of meekness, of noble simplicity, is the painful 
scene in which Stilling, Jons’s old village teacher, tries to sel] his gold watch 
to provide funds for his protégé. His self-sacrifice is conveyed through a 
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simple but highly dramatic episode, w rhich shows realistically man’s ignoble 
treatment of man and simultaneously man’s capacity for generosity. Courage 
like Stilling’s derives from no particular social class or profession; a special 
calling, whether as pastor or judge or charcoal-burner, has lost significance. 
‘Only whether here and there a light is still burning in the night — that will 
be important.’ 

Wiechert is a pessimist of a kind. He expects little of this life, only 
struggle and suffering. In Das einfache Leben, perhaps Wiechert’s most 
personal novel, Thomas von Orla’s seclusion from society does not constitute 
an escape from the realities of life but a desperate means of discovering life’s 
true values. He has withdrawn not to dream, but to know and to live. His 
personal problems at least partially resolved, Wiechert continues the quest 
for human values in Die Jerominkinder, not in isolation but by a frontal 
approach to society. In either case, whether man lives alone or in socicty, 
suffering remains his lot. But for both Thomas and Jons, behind every- 
thing there is meaning and purpose — there is God, a faint shadow over the 
earth, sometimes a despairing voice barely audible, more often the Quiet 
One, silent as the stars. Man listens and waits, and the same fate repeats 
itself: war and deprivation, love and death, starvation and work. But behind 
these runs the ‘thin thread of God’. 

The fundamental question of our age, Wiechert asserts in Jahre und Zeiten, 
concerns the existence of God. In his mature work one constantly senses an 
awareness of God, of God’s presence, of His inevitability. Distant, un- 
attainable, awe-inspiring, enigmatic, He has enveloped Himself, like the 
God of Mann’s Joseph tetralogy, in a benevolent silence. Yet Wiechert never 
falters in his belief in the existence of the supernatural, of “das Magische’. 
He refrains from making any attempt to define or explain his conception of 
God by means of doctrine. Dogma leaves him indifferent. As one of the 
author's several spokesmen in Die Jerominkinder, Dr. Lawrenz states that 
much of modern intellectual search reminds him of children who seek an 
answer to their questioning by taking a watch apart. As for the churches, 
there are many in the Western world in which God is not at home. At the 
outbreak of wars God is invoked from many a pulpit, but one gets an 
impression analogous to that of ‘hearing children beg in many languages for 
the biggest piece of cake’. This touch of cynicism is not typical of Wiechert, 
although it does contribute to an occasional characterization, as, for example, 
to that of Jons’s sister Gina, who maintains that God is on the side of those 
who consecrate the churches rather than those who build them. 

God’s reality is accepted even by those who deny Him. Their denial is 
not of His existence but of His goodness. Agricola, the first of the two 
pastors who play an important role in Jons’s life, has lost faith in God because 
of the disasters that divine will does not prevent (in this instance, the epidemic 
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that decimates the children of the village). For him God is no more. Hence 
God cannot help him: ‘only for the believers is He a well in the desert, for 
others He is a Fata Morgana.’ Agricola gives up his pastcrate and moves to 
a small island not far from the East Prussian village of Sowirog, where he 
devotes his time to meditation and resolves the contradictions of his thinking 
in a pantheistic conception of God reminiscent of the spiritual orientation of 
the story, Vom weissen Biiffel. After Agricola has sacrificed his life in defend- 
ing a child from the wild onslaught of a madman, his ecclesiastic superior, 
giving perhaps as clear an idea of Wiechert’s conception of God as we can 
find, declares the martyr to be a great believer despite his unbelief. He had 
not tried to stay the blow merely for the sake of the children, who were only 
a symbol that was to break asunder. ‘Hinter dem Bilde aber stand Gott. 
Der Totgeglaubte war wieder da. Wer ftir ein Kind sein Leben gibt, gibt 
es fiir Gott. Er kann es leugnen und verlachen, aber er gibt es ftir Gott.’ 
One may call this act mercy or world-conscience or love, ‘aber es ist 
Gott’. 

Agricola is one of many God-seekers to be found in modern literature, 
from Tolstoy and Dostoevsky through Rilke and Kafka. More willingly 
than the latter two, Wiechert accepts the inevitable and unknown in the 
firm belief that good exists, God wills the right and man is destined to do 
his bit quietly on his thirty acres of ground (a favourite image in his fiction). 
In the last analysis it is God, not man, who decides. Even free will, if it 
exists at all, emanates from the Creator, as Agricola himself states on one 
occasion. In the character of this God-seeker Wiechert shows how man 
can go to pieces as the result of a simple discovery, the discovery of man’s 
impotence. Agricola is a defier. In a sense his defiance is a contradiction, 
for he is constantly asserting freedom, the freedom of final judgment. He 
flounders and disintegrates from the weight of doubt. He demands know- 
ledge of truth, refusing to accept life’s limitations. Agricola insists upon 
returns, upon realization of the things in which he believes. Giving up a 
flourishing parish elsewhere, he comes to Sowirog to try again, but because 
God has disappeared behind a cloud, for a thousand nights or even a thousand 
years, Agricola in rebellion breaks the bond. 

There are other God-seekers. Unlike Agricola (and unlike Kafka’s pro- 
tagonists), Jons, Stilling, Dr. Lawrenz, Tobias accept reality as they know it 
and do their part to serve mankind. For them, too, God has become ‘ein 
schweigsamer Gott’. The difficulty may be, as Stilling suggests, that while 
God always touches us, we are rarely aware of it. He seldom penetrates our 
‘uniform’, our exterior, the armour that life makes necessary for mere 
existence. Wiechert’s belief is succinctly expressed in the words of Dr. 
Lawrenz: ‘Ich kann nur glauben, dass Gott dahinter steht. Auch hinter dem 
Unglauben.’ Quiet, modest acceptance of the limitations of knowledge and 
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of human existence, an almost passive absorption of the good, willingness to 
do what one can, without pretence, without demands upon others or upon 
God — thus one may come to move the world. 

In vain the mind (Geist) tries to be Godlike, to know, to fathom every- 
thing. But God is not a complicated scientific system; He is simplicity, “die 
grosse Einfalt’. Simplicity cannot be acquired; hence Wiechert's attraction 
to children and the writing of his fairy-tales for these “Bewahrer der grossen 
und alten Geheimnisse’. This explains also Thomas’s and Jons’s constant 
striving to preserve simplicity of heart. Wiechert adheres to a gospel of 
simplicity, of purity and of honesty, in the belief that people endowed with 
such virtues exist and that they matter. The meek, the poor, the little man 
thus is given new, revitalized expression in modern German literature. 

If life cannot be understood, it can be lived, and by the little people as 
meaningfully as by the intellectual élite. In all his intellectual striving Jons 
never discovers a Plan. Unlike Adrian Leverkiihn and Josef Knecht, he 
returns to the place of his birth and surrenders to a life of humble service. 
The ‘groping after the whole duty of man and the meaning of life’, as Mann 
writes of Tolstoy, is resolved in Wiechert by living humbly and unselfishly. 
Wiechert sees an answer to the problem of our age in holding fast to the 
meaning man has found rather than in the search for new and complex re- 
plies. The very meaning that already exists is in danger of being wiped 
out by the new or at least what pretends to be new. Herein we can draw 
a parallel with Levin in Anna Karenina, who eschews the new not because 
it is false but because it does not touch the mysteries of life. In the western 
world of the twentieth century the ‘new’ would destroy the faith. These 
are not merely intellectual concepts. They are given human, living ex- 
pression by an accomplished writer of fiction. 

Keeping the faith, remaining loyal to simple truths, is symbolized in Jons’s 
return to Sowirog. He returns to ‘take up the reins as they fall from the 
hands of the old’, accepting the obligations of his cultural inheritance, the 
wealth that stems ‘von gestern her’. Wiechert never loses sight of man’s 
indebtedness both to his contemporaries and to those who have gone before 
him. Man does not derive all his strength from himself; he is inextricably 
bound to others. Therefore truth can be reached only by one who exists 
not for himself, for reward or for his career. The man who lives for his 
career, Dr. Lawrenz tells Jons, is actually lived by it. The career lives him. 
Progress and culture, whatever these concepts may mean, are secondary to 
knowledge of more fundamental things. 

Jons’s father, steeped in the moral teachings of the Bible, had urged his 
son to go out and proclaim the Kingdom of God. Experience only deepens 
the young man’s conviction, however, that the Kingdom of God is not of 
this world. Although pessimistic in this respect, Wiechert is steady in his 
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belief in definite and real values: love, song, service, justice, humanity, God. 
The uncertainty of human existence is granted, but modified by an unshak- 
able conviction of the ultimate meaning of life. Scepticism and pessimism 
are offset by faith and calmness. 

Wiechert leaves little room for chance. We can exercise control over 
the humble part that is our lot to play; we can choose whether we will do 
our bit to help establish justice, but the rest is beyond our control. Moral 
freedom seems to be the only freedom Wiechert recognizes. ‘Laufe nicht, 
denn du iiberholst das Schicksal nicht,’ Jons’s student friend had written in 
the margin of one of his books. Jons knows, the author tells us, that fate or 
the stars or God, not chance or coincidence, is slowly and imperceptibly at 
work before man is pushed to a higher rung of development. Dr. Lawrenz, 
Margreta, Tobias and the others are there waiting for their cue to meet 
Jons, not merely for his sake but for their own as well. Nor is it by chance 
that the new teacher, Stilling’s successor, and the fateful scissors grinder and 
Stilling’s lawless son appear in Sowirog when they do. The fate which 
guides them lies “deep and unperceived within their hearts, a part of them, 
although they do not recognize it’. There is a plan governing human life; 
only man fails to see it. 

What man can perceive is the validity of fundamental values — of life 
itself, of work, love and service. Some of Wiechert’s characters, e.g. 
Thomas’s wife and Jons’s mother, who feel imprisoned by husband, children 
and daily tasks, expect more than life itself. Hence they never realize that 
although life is more difficult to endure than war or death, it is worth living. 
Wicechert dwells in his fictional and nonfictional writings on the sanctity 
and the miracle of life, a conception very close to that of Albert Schweitzer. 
Life is more enduring and invulnerable than man is wont to believe. Jons 
finds existence bearable because he harbours in his heart love for his father 
and, through that emotion, love for his fellow men. Love is man’s greatest 
possession, Thomas tells Marianne, and is purest when completely unselfish. 
Love is ‘das Urspriingliche’, more basic, more meaningful, more real than 
knowledge or idea or belief. In Wiechert it supersedes the traditional virtues 
of ‘Ehre’ and ‘Pflicht’ (cf. his earlier work, Der Vater). 

Closely related to love is the need to serve. “Wir miissen etwas zum 
Sorgen haben . . . ftir Menschen oder Tiere oder einen Acker, sonst werden 
wir unfruchtbar.’ Helping and healing others, no matter in what capacity, 
necessitates service and work, work here meaning the small everyday tasks 
that are the same from generation to generation. It is easy, Wicchert says, 
to want to do the great, the infinite, but better, while desiring those, to 
accomplish the small and finite. Ora et labora is the keyword in Wiechert’s 
philosophy. A recurring element in his fiction is the reality and everlasting 
quality of the simplest form of human life, the irreducible, the quintessence 
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of man and his fate, a part of nature that comes from God. This aspect of 
permanence is most effectively suggested in the image of Kiewitt ploughing 
his field. Time passes over Sowirog — storms, ruined harvests, bloodshed, 
war — but man continues to till the same soil and to find in that task justi- 
fication and fulfilment. For man happiness is in his work. Tobias, in his later 
period when God though not dead is silent, no longer thinks of God’s pro- 
mises but rather of the first curse: ‘by the sweat of thy brow’. He now 
understands, however, that it is a blessing rather than a curse. Labour of 
the hands is as valuable and honourable as that of the mind and sometimes 
more so, for ‘ein ordentlicher Acker’ is preferable to ‘eine unordentliche 
Philosophie’. Man should strive to be ‘edel, hilfreich und gut’, but the word 
of the great poet can be fulfilled even in the simple tasks of daily life. 

Wiechert places the work directed towards meeting man’s physical needs 
on a par with his mental and spiritual occupations, a point of view most 
succinctly stated in his fairy-tale, ‘Der arme und der reiche Bruder’. Unusual 
among modern writers, he never regards his writings as ends in themselves, 
as the culmination of human activity. Culture is not an end but a means; 
it can aim to convey an understanding of life. This attitude may account 
for Wiechert’s willingness to remain in Germany, to endure Buchenwald 
rather than to ‘save’ his work. For Wiechert, as for Goethe, if the word 
remains word without deed, it is sin. The hand helping the needy with love 
and patience is worth more than the word resounding in a thousand churches. 
The Goethean tradition is apparent with an accentuated concrete interest in 
the common people and a consistently compassionate feeling for the simple 
and defencless. Jons, too, reaches acceptance and affirmation of life coupled 
with a humble desire to do his part to improve the world. The odds against 
this twentieth-century Faust are almost overpowering. In his day the prob- 
lem is not one of evolution to the level of serving others. Rather it is the 
further step of implementing the will to serve. In his bailiwick Jons makes a 
humble effort to lessen, if even to the slightest degree, injustice and suffering. 
He proceeds with the firm conviction that right still exists. One of the finest 
and most convincing examples of the Christian life lies in this protagonist 
who eschews the advantages of the world to embrace “das einfache Leben’ 
in a forgotten village. The quest for the secret of living, its meaning and 
purpose, finds a partial answer at least in a return to life in its simplest form, 
not an escape from the world, not a return to self, but a life of service in an 
ailing world. 

For the vital thing in life is to preserve the human quality at the base of 
society: ‘sich an die Menschen halten, die lebendigen Zeugen des Lebens’. 
This humanness in Jons arouses astonishment and a kind of admiration in 
members of the social élite. It gives the possessor genuine sympathy with 
the common people, to which group, education and doctor’s title notwith- 
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standing, he really belongs. Kings may write history, muses Junker von | 
Balk, but the simple folk are the juice in which they dip their pens. Hence | 
Jons, as practising physician, insists that the birth of a humble cottager’s son 
is as important as that of the child of a state minister. For the pastor at the 
beginning of Das einfache Leben, the work of a government official and that 





of a street sweeper are of equal value. 

Wiechert identifies his protagonists with the common people without | 
resorting to the sentimentality so often to be noted in champions of the 
common man. Dr. Lawrenz, while living a life of service to the poor, does | 
not delude himself into thinking that the unemployed are always guiltless. 
For most people, he tells Jons, jobless means only moneyless, wageless. 
‘They look upon your hand as the streetwalker looks upon your hand.’ 
When work means only money, it is as prostituted as venal love. Wiechert 
asserts, through Dr. Lawrenz, that man is not predestined to own a palace| 
and an automobile but merely a low roof over his head, a garment against 
the cold, a meal against hunger. There are no ‘disinherited’. We are dis- 
inherited not when we lose a fortune, but when we lose love from our 
hearts. It is among the common folk, those who have not surrendered to 
the glitter and sham accompanying civilization and progress that one still 
finds a degree of genuineness. Those born in the beds of comfort inherit 
something that Jons and others like him must acquire later and with effort — 
Wiechert is not a pure Rousseauist. But the latter, in their turn, possess 
something almost innate that the others can never achieve: an ageless wisdom| 
that comes only with poverty and aloneness. Philosophy, art, music, litera-' 
ture, the components of culture, may afford temporary solace, but of them- 
selves they do not offer a full answer to life’s question. Helping and heaking 
the many, as mere wage-earner ‘am grossen Bau der Zeiten’, leads the way 
to Wiechert’s idea of ‘Humanitit’, a conception of life close to the ethos o! 
primitive Christianity. 

Much of what we call civilization Wiechert rejects. Like Eliot and Do: 
Passos, he is hostile to the twenticth-century culture of the masses. Especially 
city-life he regards as inimical and harmful. Gina, although playing th 
game, has the impression that city people are racing against time and that 
one is about to overtake the other. For Thomas as for Dr. Lawrenz, the large 
city symbolizes modern man’s fear of aloneness and his refuge in the mass 
and in noise. More than the frustrations, the dulled sensibilities and vulgarity 
characteristic of modern urban life (cf. the baroness’s son in Die Majorin), 
Wiechert objects to what he regards as moral evil: worship of empty words 
passion for money and greed for power. The distinction between quality 
and quantity is fading from human consciousness. Only in small villag 
and on the land is this social and cultura] decay still absent or at least retarde 
The true importance of villages such as Sowirog lies in the fact that they are 
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indispensable for the country’s moral and physical survival. Not those who 
live a life fraught with social and economic complexities nor those who 
understand the intricacies of scientific advances, but the simple folk of 
Sowirog who have been taught the word of Ged and the truth of good and 
evil are ‘embedded in eternity, as a child in its mother’. 

These small villages, stronger than the new prophets, embody old and 
young, the dead and the unborn, sand and water and forest, the past and the 
future. They encompass and provide a permanence to three forces that 
always preoccupy Wiechert, the family (or ‘Blut’, the theme of the genera- 
tions), heritage (father and grandfather still lived ‘in der alten Ordnung’), 
and finally nature (“Wald’). One of Jons’s teachers tells him that a time will 
come when people like Jons, people who come ‘aus dem Walde’, will be 
needed — ‘aus dem Walde ist uns noch immer Gutes gekommen’. Perhaps 
no German writer since Stifter has discovered so close an affinity with nature 
as Wiechert. The forest, whether it belong to the state or to Junker von 
Balk or to the people of Sowirog, is an undeniable need for reasons higher 
than the economic. Economic and political aspects of modern life are not 
absent from Wiechert’s works. They are introduced, however, not for their 
own sake but in so far as they provide an effective setting for characters. 
Wicechert is not a sociologist who would reform man by reforming society. 
Indeed, for him society is less than the sum of its individual members. 

Heredity, cultural heritage and nature— these forces help to form 
character. They do not give a complete answer to the question: what is 
man? Jons’s grandfather regards this as the tempter’s query. ‘Mein Sohn ist 
gut und trigt Leid, meine Tochter ist hart und trigt mehr Leid. Ich weiss 
nicht ob man mehr von den Menschen sagen kann.’ When the lieutenant 
dies, he asks Jons how things stand with truth, suggesting that truth, like 
Tobias’s piety, belongs to the great illusions of mankind. The claims of 
knowledge against faith, of science against religion, are thereby challenged. 
Balk compares truth to the rainbow. You see it, but it isn’t there. ‘Nur 
kinder laufen dahin, wo er auf der Erde aufliegt.’ Jons sets out to find justice, 
‘die Gerechtigkeit auf den Acker bringen’, but this truth, too, eludes him. 

Justice is the sole theme of many of Wiechert’s shorter works, e.g. Der 
brennende Dornbusch, Vom weissen Biiffel, Okay oder die Unsterblichen. The 
path towards justice is filled with danger. The fate of aloneness is certain 
for those who fight against power. Justice is a dream, like the Kingdom of 
God, Stilling thinks to himself as he realizes Jons’s leaning towards the way 
of martyrdom, a dream never to be fulfilled but always to be pursued. It 
is either duty or it is a delusion. It is “ein Ungewisses, das nur zu glauben 
[ist]’. Wiechert does not let us doubt that injustice is real and that it must 


be opposed. But man errs in demanding immediate realization of his 
ideals. 
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All of Wiechert’s works testify to a belief in justice, in the nobility of the 
human spirit, in the reality of the good. E. M. Forster’s requisite for the 
novel, an ‘intensely, stiflingly human quality’, is captured in all of Wiechert’s 
fiction, through which runs the crucial theme of twentieth-century civiliza- 


tion: the ultimate problem of man and nature. 
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AUS DER TOTENMESSE (1946) 
BY ERNST WHIECHERT 


WeER vom Weibe hier geboren, 
ist wie Gras, das friih vergeht, 
unser Riihmen, unser Glinzen 
hilft uns wohl zu friihen Krinzen, 
bis der Wind das Blatt verweht. 


Fern am Rande unsres Lebens 

geht die Uhr, die niemals schligt; 
Korn auf Korn nur rinnt zur Tiefe, 
wo ein Mann, als ob er schliefe, 
schweigend seine Sense trigt. 


Wer vom Weibe hier geboren, 
lebt zur Miete seinen Tag. 

Alle Freuden, alle Miihen 

sind von Gott ihm nur geliehen 
bis zum letzten Stundenschlag. 


Nur vier Bretter und zwei Brettchen 
sind des Hochmuts stiller Schrein. 
Ohne Glanz und ohne Namen, 

wie vom Mutterleib wir kamen, 
gehn wir in die Erde ein. 
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CHORUS FROM THE MASS FOR THE DEAD 


BY ERNST WIECHERT 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 
BY JOHN BOURKE 


Tue longer one lives in post-Second-World-War Germany and tries to 
observe clearly and objectively and apply reasonably normal standards, the 
more unreal does the situation seem to become. A country cleft down the 
middle, the two sections ruled by governments mutually hostile yet both 
German. Two capitals, like two volcanic islands — the traditional one hav- 
ing mysteriously receded into a now almost uncharted ocean and con- 
stantly in danger of being engulfed; the new one, equally mysteriously, 
thrown up, as it were, by a recent volcanic disturbance and now bravely 
busy establishing itself and justifying its existence to more or less incredulous 
onlookers. Other powers, in east and west, contending more or less openly 
for the soul of the whole country. Everything still in uncertainty and on the 
move; the already almost hopelessly overcrowded western section threatened 
with an influx of yet more refugees — people who have found life unbearable 
or been thrown out like rubbish. In the West, rationing (except sugar) 
officially discontinued — but only, so people are convinced, because money 
is still so scarce and so ill distributed that so few can buy what they really 
need. Glaring contrasts everywhere; here in Bavaria, on the one hand shop- 
windows tricked out with a wealth of all one could desire — a display that 
easily deceives foreigners and others who look no deeper; and on the other 
hand, also in Bavaria, over 500 refugee camps housing a population of some 
102,000 persons, most of whom do not know wherefore or whither. Think- 
ing of Germany as a whole, one is reminded of Matthew Arnold’s lines 
Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 


and finds oneself asking by way of comment, just what is dead, and what on 
earth is going to be born: 

For some time in the press, mainly outside but also to some extent inside 
Germany, attention has been every now and then directed to the supposed 
revival of ‘nationalist’ feeling here. This has even been represented as con- 
stituting almost a major danger. Now, that here and there feelings that might 
be described by the loose expression ‘nationalist’ have found expression, is 
not to be denied; and, of course, the longer a permanent and reasonable 
settlement of the German problem is postponed, the more these feelings will 
tend to flourish. Hope deferred makes the heart not only sick but also 
desperate. But there seems little doubt that this so-called nationalism, con- 
sidered in itself, has been considerably exaggerated as a danger. And the 
result is that a far more real and serious danger tends to get overlooked. 
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For what is to happen if the economic situation in western Germany worsens? 
And what is to prevent it worsening as a result either of another influx of 
refugees from the east, or of the unemployment and hardship caused by con- 
tinued dismantling, or of both: What thinking people here really fear is not 
so much ‘nationalist’ capers here and there as a general economic collapse 
with all its possible psychological and political consequences. Extremes tend 
notoriously to meet; and perhaps the subtlest and deepest danger of all is that 
extreme Left and extreme Right in many points preach with the same voice 
and exploit the same feelings. 


J. S. BACH COMMEMORATION 

With a sigh of relief one lifts one’s eyes from the ‘darkling plain’ unto the 
hills, to one of the great unifying and uplifting expressions of the German 
spirit, a figure who dwelt and dwells clear for all to see and monumental 


upon ‘the mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth’. Last year we | 


celebrated Goethe. This year the world, and expecially Germany, com- 
memorates the 200th anniversary of the death of Johann Sebastian Bach; 
and the immortal music of the great Passions and the B Minor Mass, of the 
organ fugues and the Brandenburg Concertos will elevate and unite men in 
in all lands, and make its protest against hatred and hydrogen bombs and all 
disharmony. Bach's present successor as Thomaskantor at Leipzig, Pro- 
fessor Giinther Ramin, for many years now administrator of the Bach 
heritage there and one of the great musical figures of Germany alike as con- 
ductor, organist and harpsichordist, has been in the West. At two orchestral 
concerts in Munich he showed a rare supremacy of insight and performance, 
conducting from the harpsichord, and combining simultaneously the most 


finished control of the orchestra with an unsurpassable mastery at the 


keyboard. 


WISSENSCHAFT OHNE BUCHER 

In my last letter I included a small paragraph dealing with the personal 
gaps in German literature caused by the last fifteen years. The title of the 
present paragraph is that of an article in the February issue of the Deutsche 
Universitatszeitung that describes the immense and irremediable gaps which 
the last war has torn in the libraries of Germany and their contents. I quote 
two passages: 


Zur Unterrichtung iiber die Lage der Bibliotheken muss man ausgehen von 
dem Bericht von Georg Leyh: Die deutschen wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheker 
nach dem Krieg, Tiibingen 1947, der das Ergebnis in folgenden Worter 
zusammenfasst: ‘Es ist nicht die eine oder andere Bibliothek zerstért worden, 
sondern das hochgesteigerte deutsche Bibliothekswesen als Ganzes ist zusam- 
mengebrochen und muss aus den Ruinen wieder aufgebaut werden.’ 
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Again: 


In dem Fehlen auslindischer Biicher der letzten zehn oder fiinfzehn Jahre 
sehen viele jetzt den starksten Ausdruck der Biichernot. Diese Liicke ist 
gewiss schmerzlich und hemmt den geistigen Wiederanschluss. Sie lasst sich 
jedoch schliessen und ist zum Teil schon geschlossen. Unersetzbar sind aber 
die verlorenen Bestinde der grossen Bibliotheken . . . Es ist eine Erfahrungs- 
tatsache, dass zeitweilige Versiumnisse in der Anschaftungspolitik von 
Bibliotheken sich spater nie wieder gut machen lassen. Wie sollte man also 
den Verlust ganzer Disziplinen zu ersetzen hoffen: 


The great danger that the author sees in the rehabilitation of a wholly or 
partly destroyed library of this scope and calibre is that the result will be ‘eine 
tote Masse’ or a ‘Biichermuseum’, and not ‘eine lebendig wirkende Biblio- 
thek’. He also emphasizes how vital it is that users of these blasted libraries 
should now show ‘einsichtvolles Verstindnis und Anpassung an die Verhilt- 
nisse in Themenwahl und Methode’. The impediments and vexations thus 
caused to scholarship can be easily imagined. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


By C. P. Macitt, W. WALKER CHAMBERS AND G. A. WELLS 


The Great Gerinan Mystics. By J. M. Clark. Oxford: Blackwell. 1948. | 


pp. 121. 12s. 6d. 

Short notices which have appeared in learned journals from time to time, 
largely on the subject of Marquart von Lindau, have given evidence of Dr. 
Clark's long-standing interest in the German mystics. His present study incident- 
ally puts these in perspective while reviewing the relatively scanty biographical 
facts about Eckhart, Tauler, Suso and their followers and offering an explanation 
and an interpretation of their activities. Dr. Clark sees the origins of their mystic- 
ism less in escapist desires and much more in the responsibilities of the Dominicans 
for the education and welfare of nunneries. He distinguishes between Dominican 
and Franciscan mystics and brings much clarity to the confused conceptions of the 
character and scope of the Friends of God. His account of the main figures is well 
documented yet readable, but the chapters remain somewhat loosely knit together. 
He has examined a wide range of evidence and criticism and offers a confident 
interpretation of the greater mystics together with an evaluation of their influence. 
He notes in particular their predicament in the quarrels between Pope and 
Emperor and in the realm of ideas their exposure, not often justified, to the charge 
of heresy. An additional chapter presenting a balanced general survey would have 
helped to inte grate the various elements and to round off the study. Like the other 
works in this series — of which it is the fifth volume — it includes a generous, select 


bibliography. 


Gemeiischaften des Mittelalters. By Georg Schreiber. Miinster: Regensberg. 
1948. pp. 448. DM 24. 

The Professor of Church History at the University of Miinster has collected 

here the first series of his articles on aspects of medieval ecclesiastical institutions 


and movements. Most have already appeared in learned journals between 1911 | 


and 1944 but some are now published in modified form. The result is a proof of 


impressive scholarship. Professor Schreiber has reviewed a wide range of inter-| 


national research, as the 2000 footnote references clearly show! He has tried, 
however, to a much greater extent than his predecessors to compare and contrast 
parallel practice in the various Orders within Western Europe, and above all to 
establish the inter-relationship between the Eastern and Western Churches. He 
deals with details of constitution and law, creed and conduct in the religious 
communities and their manifold institutions, explaining and stressing the import-| 
ance of Byzantine example. The Burgundian monastery at Cluny has also occupied 
a great deal of his researches. There is much here to interest the social historian on 
medical and legal matters as well as the student of the ecclesiastical aspects of the 


religious Orders. The layman may well be overwhelmed by the mass of detail] 


and the intensity of presentation but the specialist will take all the more pleasure 
in the wealth of information and its capable handling. 
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Some English Correspondents of Goethe. By D. F. S. Scott. London: Methuen. 
1949. pp. 130. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Scott has collected in this volume a number of hitherto unpublished letters 
to Goethe from English admirers, covering the period from the end of the eigh- 
teenth century to Goethe's death. The correspondents range from Monk Lewis to 
Sir Walter Scott and Sarah Austin and include translators such as Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower and Charles Hodges, artists like D. C. Read, journalists such as 
William Fraser and eccentric amateurs like the Chevalier Lawrence. The interest 
of the letters is sometimes direct, sometimes indirect — as, for example, that from 
Sir John Bowring, which throws light upon Goethe's relation to the meteorologist 
Luke Howard. The writers are for the greater part of minor literary importance 
but for that reason their letters, taken together, are all the more striking evidence 
of the extensive interest taken in Goethe by his English contemporaries. Dr. 
Scott’s detailed commentaries make available a wealth of little known information 
and reproduce much useful material. He has equipped the book with an introduc- 
tion on the reception of Gocthe in England, with select bibliographies and with an 
appendix giving in translation the German passages in the text. There are four 
illustrations, reproductions of etchings by D. C. Read. 


Goethe im Spatwerk. Glaube. Weltsicht. Ethos. By Wilhelm Flitner. Ham- 
burg: Claassen & Goverts. 1947. pp. 323. DM 9.80. 

Goethes *Selige Sehnsucht’. Ein Gesprach um die Méglichkeit einer christlichen 
Deutung. By F. C. Rang and B. Rang. Freiburg: Herder. 1948. pp. 80. 
DM 2.80. 

Symbolik in Goethes Faust. By Franz Carl Endres. Ziirich: Rascher. pp. 80. 
S.Fr. 4.§0. 

Fausts Erlésung. By Karl Wolff. Niirnberg: Nest-Verlag. 1949. pp. 242. 

Goethe. Umrisse seiner geistigen Gestalt. By Wilhelm Willige. Hamburg: 
Deutsche Literatur-Verlag. 1948. pp. 81. D 1 4. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal und Goethe. By Grete Schaeder. Hameln: Fritz 
Scifert. 1947. pp. 105. 

Goethe in Berlin. Ed. Fritz Moser. Berlin: Wedding. 1949. pp. 160. DM 5s. 


The urge to interpret Goethe in terms of this or that ideology appears to be 
irresistible. Wilhelm Flitner and Bernhard Rang approach him from the Christian 
standpoint. Flitner restricts himself to the later works and deduces from them that 
Goethe's thought contains a much weightier Christian content than is normally 
supposed. After a study of Gocthe’s early religious development, he treats the 
‘Alterswerke’ in turn and ends by estimating Gocthe’s place in Western ethical 
tradition: he concludes: ‘wie sich allerdings die christliche Gemeinde dieses 
hiretischen und doch in ihrem Schoss gediehenen Erbes (Goethe’s thought) als 
eines im Kern Wahren bemichtigen soll, das ist fiir sie cin noch unaufgelistes 
Problem’. Goethes ‘Selige Sehnsucht’ attempts a solution of the problem. It is 
based on an essay which originally appeared in Hofmannsthal’s Neue deutsche 
Beitrage in 1922, written by Christian Florens Rang. His son, Bernhard Rang, has 
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recast it in dialogue form, the elder participant giving an interpretation of ‘Selige 
Sehnsucht’, the younger giving a commentary based upon the experience of a 
later generation. 

Franz Carl Endres and Karl Wolff are both preoccupied with Goethe’s 
sy rmbolism and share a view of the symbolic as the antithesis of the material. Faust 
is, for Endres, ‘das grosse Symbol des Menschenweges zur Menschenheimat’ and 
the work as a whole is taken to symbolize the rejection by Goethe of rational 
and material values. Wolff rejects all but the final version of Faust and proposes 
to deal with it as ‘ein Ganzes, das nur aus sich selbst heraus erklart werden kann’, to 
elucidate its ‘“Grundanschauung’ rather than analyse its ‘Idec’. In practice, however, 
he merely achieves an exposition of his own metaphysical creed while Goethe 
recedes ever further into the background. He comes to the conclusion that 
Goethe’s greatest gift was his ability to see the eternal through the transient and 
that he displays it most brilliantly in Faust. Wilhelm Willige does not restrict 
himself to Faust, but attempts to expound the whole Goethe, to recapture the 
‘essence’ of his thought and preserve it from continued misrepresentation. The 
book takes the form of a series of essays, dealing with the essential Gocthe at 
various stages of his development and covering such themes as ‘Faustische und 
Goethesche Lebensform’ and ‘Freund und Bildner der Jugend’. His chief merit is 
his liberal use of quotations. 

The opening and closing chapter's of Grete Schaeder’s study — “Hofmannsthals 
Leben mit Goethe’ and ‘Hofmannsthal und Goethe’ — contain much penetrating 
observation and make available a great deal of useful information; in the middle 
section, however, which deals with the stages in Hofmannsthal’s development, the 
reader loses sight of the central theme. It is probably inevitable in comparative 
studies of this kind that no very striking results should be reached. The conclusion 
in this case seems to be that in his happier moments Hofmannsthal resembled 
Goethe, while at other times he closely resembled Hofmannsthal. 

Goethe in Berlin takes the form of a serics of essays dealing with Goethe's impres- 
sions of Berlin during his stay there in 1778 and with his influence upon the 
intellectual life of the city. Dr. Bruno Wachsmuth deals with Gocthe’s relation to 
Berlin, with the appreciation accorded him by successive generations of its citizens 
and with his impact upon scientific circles. Dr. Hans Knudsen deals with the 
theatrical and Dr. Adam Adrio with the musical aspect of Goethe’s influence, 
while Walther Oschilewski discusses his relations with the artists of Berlin. The 


book is illustrated and contains hitherto unpublished facsimiles of Goethe's Berlin | 
diary and of the ‘Reisebericht’ which he sent to Frau von Stein. A useful and 


readable addition to the ever expanding field of Goetheana. 


Theatergeschichte der Goethezeit. By Heinz Kindermann. Vienna: H. 
Bauer-Verlag. 1948. pp. 932. 
This is a work encyclopaedic in its scope, the fruit of ten years of research, and 


sets a new standard in the field of “Theatergeschichte’. Professor Kindermann | 
considers the art of the theatre to be many-dimensional and offsets the one-sided | 


concentration on ‘Leistungsgeschichte’, which has hitherto been usual, by paying 
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due attention to the “Wirkungsgeschichte’ of the theatre. All aspects of drama — 
the profession of acting, production, scenic art and costume among others — are 
considered and the important role of the public is not forgotten. The boundaries, 
in time and space, are generous: we are, in fact, given a survey of the theatre from 
the end of the seventeenth century to the florescence of the Burgtheater under 
Schreyvogel; the Austrian theatre is dealt with in the detail which its importance 
deserves and the international connections of the Central European stage in the 
age of Goethe are stressed. Detailed bibliographies and exhaustive indices are 
supplied and the book has been handsomely produced: there are 77 full-page 
illustrations and over 200 other reproductions. 


Friedrich Schiller. Idee und Wirklichkeit im Drama. By Kurt May. G6ttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1948. pp. 256. DM 7.20. 


The core of this study is an analysis of Wallenstein, regarded as the culmination 
of Schiller’s dramatic and intellectual development. It is described by the author as 
a ‘Werkgeschichte’ and is inspired by the conviction (which causes him to cross 
swords with Reinhard Buchwald) that a poet’s works are the truest guide to his 
development. After examining the factors which moulded his personality, he 
discusses, adducing the plays as evidence, the changes which his attitude subse- 
quently underwent. He gives an act by act interpretation of Wallenstein as a 
tragedy and devotes a chapter to its language and style. He detects in it a new form 
of realism and concludes that Schiller was both more and less than ‘der grosse 
Idealist’ of tradition. The book ends with a comparative study of Wallenstein 
and Kleist’s Robert Guiskard, and has two appendices, in which the interpretations 
of Wallenstein and of Schiller’s view of tragedy by recent critics are discussed. A 
bibliography of relevant ‘Schillerliteratur’ since 1925 is included. 


Johannes Kepler. By Max Caspar. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1948. pp. 
480. DM 18. 


In view of the intrinsic interest of the subject and the wealth of material available, 
it is surprising that we have had to wait until now for a satisfactory biography of 
Kepler. Max Caspar has devoted many years to the task of editing and translating 
Kepler’s works and has now written what is likely to remain the standard bio- 
graphy. His primary aim has been the portrayal of the intellectual world in which 
Kepler moved and he presents in close inter-relation the events of his life, the 
development of his thought and the chaotic historical background of his age 
(1571-1630). Kepler himself comes vividly to life — a tenacious seeker after truth 
in an age of bitter ideological warfare. His works, particularly his Astronomica 
Nova and Harmonice Mundi are interpreted in detail and an account given of the 
mystical and aesthetic speculation which accompanied his mathematical and 
astronomical researches. This is a work of exact scholarship, unburdened by 
superfluous critical apparatus and inspired by a sincere affection for Kepler as a 
man. 
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Gottfried Keller. Geschichte seines Lebens. By Erwin Ackersknecht. Wies- 
baden: Insel. 1948. pp. 393. DM 8. 

Gottfried Keller. Grundziige seines Lebens und Werkes. By Hermann Boes- 
chenstein. Bern: Paul Haupt. 1948. pp. 178. S.Fr. 12. 

Gottfried Keller. By Edgar Walsemann. Wedel in Holstein: Alster Verlag 


Curt Brauns. 1947. pp. 9I. 


Keller now enjoys a vogue similar in kind and cause to that of Trollope but it has 
been his fate to excite as great an urge to write about him as to read him. So great 
is the volume of Keller ‘documents’, however, that any unpretentious attempt to 
present the significant facts in orderly form is welcome. This description applies 
to Erwin Ackersknecht’s biography, a new edition of which has now appeared. 
It is a straightforward account of Keller’s life, abundant in fact, scant in inter- 
pretation, with the works discreetly in the background. It is amply and skilfully 
documented and whenever it is possible to let Keller speak for himself, the author 
does so. The result is a slightly idealized portrait of ‘Meister Gottfried von 
Ziirich’ but a likeness none the less. Ackersknecht’s discursive and unselective 
method is probably the only one appropriate to Keller's outwardly uneventful 
career. 

Professor Boeschenstein, on the other hand, is selective to the point of arbitrari- 
ness and takes it upon himself to present the essential Keller. His book is composed 
of detailed analyses of the works, including the lyrics, with brief biographical 
intermezzi. He writes with vigour and originality and has many acute observations 
to make but cannot resist the temptation to re-write Keller’s prose works and 
interpret his poetry out of existence. His approach is strictly teleological, each 
stage in Keller’s development being regarded as a stepping stone to some myster- 
ious goal. This is revealed in the final chapter, entitled ‘Keller als schweizerischer 
Mensch und Dichter’ and turns out to be none other than the Christian humanism 
of which Professor Boeschenstein is himself so eloquent an exponent. 

The third biography is much shorter and less pretentious. Walsemann gives 
us a picture of Keller struggling to make his name as an artist, later as a dramatist, 
and becoming almost in spite of himself in the end a novelist. Indeed it is probably 
the main criticism of this brief study that we are afforded little insight into the real 
abilities and achievements of Keller. The author probably felt that that was 
unnecessary — his occasional enthusiastic generalizations particularly towards the 
end make this clear—and so he concentrates on presenting with considerable 
affection a portrait of the man with all his human weaknesses. 


Gerhart Hauptmanns Leben. Chronik und Bild. Zusammengestellt von 
C. F. W. Behl und Felix A. Voigt. Berlin: Suhrkamp. 1942. pp. 176. 


This is not a biography. The first third is devoted to a chronicle of Hauptmann’s 
life recording the main events in his life and the influences which acted on him with 
particular reference to his literary career. The rest is a sort of family photograph 
album of general but probably only slight interest. The last thirty photographs 
are close-ups in full face and profile covering the period 1899-1942. 
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Gedichte der deutschen Romantik. Herausgegeben von Michael Brink. 
Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 1946. pp. 345. DM 6. 


This well printed, well indexed, pocket-size anthology offers a generous 
selection of Romantic lyrics from Wackenroder to Eichendorff. Although much 
of the space is devoted to Tieck, Brentano, Arnim, Uhland and Eichendorff, room 
is found for many minor poets like Contessa, Gries, Wetzel and Meyer. The 
editor has preferred the timeless themes of love and nature and neglected the 
political lyrics of the Befreiungskriege and the Soldatenlieder. To that extent the 
collection is not representative but the omission was doubtless intentional. 


Einftihrung in die Poetik. By Josef Kérner. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag G. 
Schulte-Bulmke. 1949. pp. 62. 


‘Dichtungslehre’ is no longer a set of rules for poets but rather a description of 
how they work, so that this introduction defines, describes and illustrates the basic 
elements of their techniques and their forms. It is divided into three parts, the 
first dealing with figures of speech, the second with prosody, the third with literary 
genres. It takes nothing for granted and it should provide the young student with 
a clear, useful reference work in his approach to literary criticism. An adequate 
index and a bibliography are included. The latter is European in its outlook but 
few of the English works are recent and French contributions are conspicuous by 
their absence. 


Unter fremden Himmeln. By F. C. Weiskopf. Berlin: Dietz. 1948. pp. 191. 


A Czechoslovakian novelist and refugee from Hitler's expansion has written 
a brief account of the German literature written by exiles between 1933 and 1947. 
The opening chapters deal with general aspects, the nature of the exiles, the 
peculiar problems of their circumstances, the language difficulties which con- 
fronted them. A second section treats the various problems of publication. A 
review of the literature which is grouped mainly by subject matter then follows 
and this is supplemented by a number of extracts from some of the more notable 
writings. The literature of the period is, therefore, described not analysed, the 
writers are catalogued not assessed. As the author indicates, however, much that 
was written is still to be published so that an ultimate analysis and assessment are 
in any case impossible. In the meantime this general view is useful and it will help 
to promote a deeper understanding of the exiles’ difficulties. 


The German Novel. 1939-1944. By H. Boeschenstein. Toronto: University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1949. pp. 189. 18s. 

Professor Boeschenstein has used as his raw material some 400 novels produced 
in Germany during the war. He has not aimed at an exhaustive survey but at an 
analysis of those novels either good enough or bad enough to warrant attention. 
Of particular interest is his discussion of the linguistic and other causes of the 
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extreme timidity shown by the modern German novelist in the matter of form and 
style. Concluding that the novels under consideration will interest posterity 
chiefly by reason of their content, he devotes the greater part of his book to the 
problems and themes with which they are chiefly concerned and to the ‘funda- 
mental moods’ which pervade them. During the war, the peasant novel easily 
led the field, with the historical novel a good second. Medical novels abounded, 
proletarian novels were scantily represented while the ‘“Bildungsroman’ in various 
forms continued to flourish. It should be stressed that the novels with which he 
deals belong chiefly to the middle stratum of the genre. Professor Boeschenstein 
records with gratification that ‘official Orders were ignored at both the top and the 
bottom layers of recent German fiction’ and that the reading public as a whole 
continued to enjoy the innocuous reading matter which had entertained its fore- 
fathers. A bibliographical list of the novels which appeared during the period 
(with date of publication) is appended. 


Der junge Hegel. By Georg Lukacs. Ziirich: Europa Verlag. 1948. pp. 720. 
S.Fr. 26 and 30. 


This lengthy and well documented book is a study of the young Hegel’s views 
on society and history, and puts forward the thesis that Hegel’s dialectical method 
grew out of the formative influence exercised on his thought by the English 
industrial revolution, together with the French revolution and its consequences 
for Germany. The author contrasts his own ‘consistent Marxist-Leninist’ attitude 
to Hegel with that of Hegel’s ‘reactionary interpreters’, among whom he includes 
Dilthey and Hiring. The latter err, it is alleged, in relating Hegel back to Kant 
instead of forwards to Marx, or in seeing in him a representative of the irrationalism 
and mysticism of the Romantic movement. 

The so-called theological writings of the young Hegel are found to be tracts 
directed against Christianity, the religion of the private egoistic individual, in 
contrast to the communal religion of ancient Greece. The Christian religion is 
‘positive’, ic. a supposedly transcendent faith imposed on man’s reason, the 


acceptance of which would be unworthy of man’s freedom. The author develops | 


the contrast between Hegel’s conception of despotic Christianity and his Utopian 
picture of the religion of ancient Greece as the desired republican ideal. Then we 
find that in his Frankfurt period, Hegel accepts the transition from the communal 
society of ancient Greece to modern individualism and bourgeois society and tries 
to find a moral way of life for the individual within this society. This leads him 
to a realization of the ‘contradictions’ innate in this society, and to an intensive 
study of its ‘anatomy’, its economic structure. These contradictions Hegel 
resolves in the religious consciousness of the individual. The author attributes this 
to Hegel’s fundamentally idealist position in philosophical thought, and to his 
consequent ignorance of the efficacy of dialectical materialism. This, Lukacs 
alleges, leads him to exaggerate the role played by religion in history and precludes 
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him from realizing the worthlessness of all religions. It was left to Marx to throw | 
aside this idealistic barrier and to develop the contradictions inherent in bourgeois | 


society on a materialistic basis. 
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Kant und seine Lehre. By Theodor Valentiner. Stuttgart: Reclam. 1949. 
(2nd edition). pp. 108. DM 1.20. 


This little book copes well with the task of providing a lucid exposition of 
Kant’s thought, as expressed in the three critiques, and of introducing the reader 
to metaphysical problems in general. It is not in any way a criticism of Kant. 
Far from taking the view of many modern critics, that Kant does not do justice to 
the particular, to the world of sense and experience, the author believes that the 
critique of judgment makes up for any shortcomings which the other two 
critiques may have in this respect, and finds no contradiction between the thought 
contained in them. 

It is as a concise exposition of Kant’s thought that the book has found deserved 
recognition, for it appears now in its second edition. After a short sketch of Kant’s 
life, which mentions his late development and conflict with the illiberal public 
censor, the author proceeds to a clear account of the essentials of all three critiques 
and everywhere succeeds in facilitating the understanding of Kant’s thought by 
explaining each step with reference to concrete examples from everyday life. A 
useful bibliography of the most outstanding interpretative works on Kant is also 


appended. 


Pave und Pero. Roman. By Paula von Preradovi¢. Salzburg: Otto Miiller. 
1947 (3rd edition). pp. 456. 

Pave und Pero has a basis of fact, for the character of Pero is based upon Petar 
Preradovié, Austrian general and poet of the Croat national resurgence in the 
nineteenth century, and his correspondence with his first wife, Paolina (Pave) 
de Ponte has been extensively drawn on. The background is the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy in the mid-nineteenth century and the action takes place in Vienna, 
Italy, Dalmatia and Croatia. It is, in essence, an ‘Eheroman’, the chronicle of a 
tragic marriage: Pero, Croat patriot and Austrian citizen, soldier, poet and vision- 
ary politician, reconciles the conflicting allegiances to which he is subject only 
at the expense of his wife and family. The character of Pave, condemned to the 
nomadic existence of a professional soldier’s wife, too frail to support her burden 
of physical and mental suffering, is drawn with the most sympathetic insight. 
Readers of the German novel, surfeited with philosophical tracts in narrative form 
will relish the colourful background and the finely observed detail of the narrative. 
The quality of the writing is of a kind rare in recent fiction. 


Das Senfkorn. By Heinz Gollong. Lahr: M6ritz Schauenburg. 1948. pp. 
147. DM 4.80. 


The biblical grain of mustard seed symbolizes the generous impulses of personal 
relationships, especially the affectionate care in the education of children, which will 
produce, if not the Kingdom of Heaven, then a humaner humanity. Against the 
background of Frankfurt’s artistic community in 1939 the author describes the 
attempts of a young student of dramatic art to safeguard a child’s development in 
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the face of the baser influences of an indifferent father and a corrupting political 
system. The theme, though dated, does not rob the moral of its contemporary 
application, for the approach is quite reconcilable with the Jaspers approach to the 
problem of guilt through individual responsibility. The interest of the Novelle 
is however the less, because so much now seems familiar and this is aggravated 
by the subordination of characterization to the demands of the symbolism. 


Verftihrerin Trésterin. By Wilhelm Lehmann. Heidelberg: Lambert 
Schneider. 1947. pp. 171. DM 4. 

Almost half of this volume is taken up by Die Hochzeit der Aufriihrer, a short 
story which had already been published in 1934 and which alone of the Erzahlungen 
can claim to have a plot. The rest are more in the nature of studies of milieux, in 
particular of the background and atmosphere of the provincial schoolmaster’s 
work while such incidents as they contain provide a commentary on his struggle 
to retain his enthusiasms and his fresh interest in people and things. The author’s 
description leaves an impression of the uneasy annoyance provoked by and 
through the mediocrity and lack of decision of the average man. It is a feeling 
which is increased by the loose and straggling style in which they are written. 
The author too — and this seems unfortunate — shows a great predilection for the 
use of the dash, especially when the printer — which, of course, does not help — 
has made them so small — but perhaps he needed to save space! 


Stilles Reifen. By Christian Morgenstern. Munich: Piper & Co. 1945. 
pp. 82. RM 2.80. 

Wir fanden einen Pfad. By Christian Morgenstern. Munich: Piper & Co. 
i946. pp. 72. RM 2.20. 

Desirous of having his poems published by the firm which had published 
Schopenhauer and Dostoievsky, Christian Morgenstern decided in 1910 to offer 
two of his volumes of poems — Einkehr and Ich und Du —to Piper and Co. The 
latter have recently reprinted the last volume which he sent them shortly before 
his death, Wir fanden einen Pfad, as well as a selection of poems collected by his wife 
under the title of Stilles Reifen. These two slim volumes are a welcome re-introduc- 
tion to the lyrical thinker who is better known perhaps as the witty author of the 
Galgenlicder. 


Das Apostelspiel. By Max Mell. Vienna: Amandus. 1947. pp. 60. 


This de luxe edition of Max Mell’s now famous play is an example of the 
distinguished quality of contemporary Austrian book production. It is illustrated 
by 13 photographs (taken by Kurt Schraudenbach) of the marionettes designed 
by Anton Erlacher and used by him in his production of the play in Munich in 
1939. Erlacher, who dicd aged 33 in 1942, was an artist of the first order. Schrau- 
denbach’s photographs do full justice to his genius and recapture in convincing 
fashion the spirit of the play. 
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Divertimenti. By Hans Rupé. Munich: Hermann Rinn. 1948. pp. 116. 
DM 7.50. 


Hans Rupé died in 1947. This posthumous collection of his essays and speeches 
presented with a biographical sketch by Ludwig Curtius is a memorial to a dilet- 
tante in the better sense of the word whose wide interest in art and literature made 
his critical appreciation peculiarly catholic and generous. He deals with Rem- 
brandt and Watteau, Lessing and Rilke with equal ease and grace though his 
approach remains impressionistic. Not the least interesting is the earliest of his 
studies on the “Weihnachtskrippen’ in the Bavarian Nationalmuseum. The volume 
is well produced and the thirty-one illustrations deserve particular mention. 


Kulturfilm Almanach. Herausgegeben von Dr. Lichtwarck. Hamburg: 
Richard Hermes. 1948. pp. 112. 


The interest film has probably always enjoyed a greater vogue in Germany 
than in England yet part of the editor's intention is to reassert the importance of 
this neglected branch of the cinema. The present small, adequately illustrated, 
booklet of the Kulturfilm includes, therefore, short articles on all the various types 
of interest film, on aspects of its production, on phases of its development, on its 
techniques and possibilities, as well as brief notes on foreign methods. It is, as the 
title indicates, more a prospectus than a co-ordinated study. 


765 Kiloherz. Aus der Lausbubenzeit des Rundfunks. By Adolf Wasmus. 
Hamburg: Richard Hermes. 1949. pp. 72. 


Superficially similar to the last is this collection of short articles on the first 
twenty-five years of broadcasting history in North Germany. All aspects of 
broadcasting and broadcasters are saluted with light-hearted familiarity by the 
author and his many anonymous collaborators. The last few pages are devoted 
to short biographical notes on the main figures of those early years. The result is 
a celebration of the Norag semi-jubilee, not an assessment of the first phase. 


Solche und Solche. Typen aus der Nazizeit. By Felix Riemkasten. Lahr: 
Schauenburg. 1947. pp. 123. DM 4. 

This is more interesting than the title suggests but only just. The author has 
written some thirty sketches of types regularly encountered in the Hitler Reich. 
The details he recounts, both readable and credible, are, however, of the sort we 
would prefer to forget but doubtless should not be allowed to. He contributes 
some material and some comment to the contemporary discussions of individual 
guilt and he provokes some heart-searching. 


Die Masken fallen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich Meyer-Abich. Ham- 
burg: Morawe und Scheffelt. 1949. pp. 159. DM s. 


A senior German official of the Nuremberg trials has edited a selection of secret 
documents of the Third Reich and supplemented them with extracts from the 
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interrogation reports of witnesses at the trials. These shed much light on the Nazi 
conduct of affairs in peace and war which propaganda was able more or less to 
obscure. In particular Hitler’s attitude to war with Poland and the West before 
September 1939 is made clear as well as his treatment of his enemies at home and 
abroad. Earlier happenings — the Reichstag Fire, the R6hm Putsch —are also 
dealt with as well as the relationship of the Third Reich’s leaders among themselves. 
It is a book for popular consumption. The historian will look for something more 
detailed and complete. The presentation in this case is besides not altogether 
satisfying. 


Indien — lockende Ferne. 13.000 km mit dem Motorrad. By Max Reisch. 
Vienna: Ullstein. 1949. pp. 251. 


German writers have suffered to an undue degree from spiritual and physical 
claustrophobia and travel books such as those of Max Reisch are rare and welcome 
phenomena. He has followed up his Transasien — 23.000 km von Palastina bis 
China with an account of his Odyssey, on a light motor cycle, from Vienna to 
Bombay. This was undertaken in the company of his friend Herbert Tichy 
(author of Weisse Wolken iiber gelber Erde. Eine asiatische Reise) in 1933, when 
Reisch was a twenty-year old student. It was financed, scantily, by Austrian official 
and industrial interests and took the author to India via the Balkans, Asia Minor, 
Persia and Baluchistan. It is a record of hardship endured and difficulties overcome, 
written with great good humour in a fresh and unpretentious style. It is illustrated 
by fifty-seven photographs and four maps. 


Berliner Hefte fiir geistiges Leben. Ed. Wolfgang Goetz. Zweites Halbjahr. 
1949. Hefte 7-10. Berlin: Wedding. DM 1 per number. 


In view of the scarcity of major literary periodicals in this country, one reads the 
Berliner Hefte with a certain envy. This publication appears monthly, is now in its 
fourth year and shows no sign of relaxing the high standard originally set. Con- 
tributions take the form of essays chiefly, but not exclusively, devoted to the 
literature of Germany and her neighbours, new short stories and lyrics, reviews 
and a valuable literary chronicle. English readers will be interested to find in 
recent numbers a translation of Virginia Woolf's essay on Conrad, a study of 
Cromwell by Christfried Coler and an account of a meeting with James Joyce 
by the Polish writer Jan Parandowski. Essays on Goethe by Ernst von Schenk — 
‘Versuch zu Goethes Humanitit’, Raimund Pissin — ‘Alexander von Humboldt 
und Goethe’ and Kasimir Edschmid — ‘Zu Goethes Darmstadter-Zeit’ appear in 
the August number. 


Archiv fiir Literatur und Volksdichtung. Erster Band. 1949. Lahr (Baden): 
Moritz Schauenburg. pp. 271. 


A new learned journal (to appear in occasional numbers) edited on behalf of the 
‘Verband deutscher Vereine fiir Volkskunde’ by Professor John Meier, Dr. Erich 
Seemann and Professor Werner Kohlschmidt. Five of the contributors deal with 
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themes specifically connected with folk-poetry: Dr. Erich Seemann contributes 
the first instalment of a lengthy article on “Wolfdietrichepos und Volksballade’; 
Professor Meier writes on “Volksliedwanderung und Volksliedforschung’; Heinrich 
Liideke has an article on Greek poetry, with an appendix by Dr. Seemann giving 
parallels in other literatures; Professor Walter Wiora discusses Rhaeto-Romance 
religious folk-poetry with reference to the new Swiss edition of Rhaeto-Romance 
folk-songs and Professor Archer Taylor has a note on two Low German riddles. 
Professor Jost Trier’s investigation of the term ‘Heide’ will interest the philologist 
as well as the folk-lorist. Professor Richard Newald writes on Walter von der 
Vogelweide’s relations to the court of Passau and Professor Meier on certain stylistic 
peculiarities of the “Heinrichslied’. Three contributions deal with modern German 
literature: Professor Kohlschmidt analyses the relation of Goethe's Pandora to the 
myth upon which it is based; Professor Muschg, in an article entitled ‘Stifters 
Keplerroman’, creates a precedent by discussing a non-existent literary work and 
Professor Otto Bollnow writes on the ‘Lebensbegriff des jungen Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal’. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Anthologies 
Der tausendjahrige Rosenstrauch. Deutsche Gedichte aus tausend Jahren. Ausgewahlt 
und eingeleitet von Felix Braun. Vienna: Zsolnay. 1949. pp. 680. 
Lesebuch der Weltliteratur. 3 Band. Herausgegeben von Dr. Otto Rommel. Vienna: 
Osterreichischer Bundesverlag. 1949. pp. 534. 


Lyric Poetry 

Ekkehard Eckhoff, Der Falke. Berlin: Wedding. pp. $4. 

Harry Frommelt, Turmgesang. Gedichte. Berlin: Wedding. 1948. pp. 151. 

Gertrud von le Fort, Gedichte. Wiesbaden: Insel. 1949. pp. 86. DM 4. 

Karl Schnog, Zeitgedichte-Zeitgeschichte. Berlin: Allgemeiner deutscher Verlag. 
1949. pp. 168. DM 3.90. 


Fiction 
Harald Baumgarten, Am Bug steht Rotfuchs. Berlin: Allgemeiner deutscher Verlag. 
1949. pp. 224. 


Oskar Maurus Fontana, Der Sommer singt sein Lied. Roman. Vienna: Osterrelchische 
Buchgemeinschaft. 1949. pp. 384. 

Friedrich Kroner, Hochzeit mit der Ewigkeit. Roman. Berlin: Wedding. 1949. 
pp. 747. DM 12. 

Graf Stenbock-Fermor, Henriette. Erzahlung. Berlin: Allgemeiner deutscher 


Verlag. 1949. pp. 203. 


Criticism and Biography 

Ernest Benz, Jung-Stilling in Marburg. Marburger Reihe. Heft 3. Marburg: Simons. 
1949. pp. 58. 

Karl August Gétz, Nietzsche als Ausnahme. Zur Zerstérung des Willens zur Macht. 
Freiburg: Karl Alber. 1949. pp. 219. DM 6.60 and 8.60. 
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Magda von Hattingberg, Rilke und Benvenuta. A book of thanks. London: Heine- 
mann. 1949. pp. 193. 10s. 6d. 

Werner Kirchner, Der Hochverratsprozess gegen Sinclair. Ein Beitrag zum Leben 
Holderlins. Literatur und Leben. N.F. Band 2. Marburg: Simons. 1949. pp. 
164. 

Franz Kafka a Praha. Vzpominky. Uvahy. Dokumenty. Prague: 1947. Vladimir 
Zike3. 1947. pp. 61. 

Friedrich Sengle, Wieland. Sein Leben, sein Werk, seine Welt. Stuttgart: Metzler. 
1949. pp. 612. DM 24.50. 

Bonaventura Tecchi, Carossa. Collana di Saggi, IV. Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Italiane. 1947. pp. 236. 

Karl Viétor, Georg Biichner. Politik. Dichtung. Wissenschaft. Bern: Francke. 1949. 
pp. 300. S.Fr. 11.80. 

Helmut Wocke, Hélderlins christliches Erbe. Munich: Leibniz Verlag. 1949. pp. 
122. 

Nora Wydenbruck, Rilke. Man and Poet. A biographical study. London: Lehmann. 
1949. pp. 313. ISS. 


Autobiography 
Felix Braun, Das Licht der Welt. Geschichte eines Versuches als Dichter zu leben. 
Vienna: Herder. Thomas Morus-Presse. 1949. pp. 752. 


Texts 
Novalis, Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Hymnen an die Nacht. Geistliche Lieder. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1949. pp. 182. 7s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous 

Aufforderung zum Zuhéren. Lyrik und Prosa junger Autoren. Berlin: Allgemeiner 
deutscher Verlag. 1949. pp. 112. DM 3.80. 

Sir Alexander Gray, Sir Halewyn. Examples in European balladry and folk-song. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1949. pp. 87. $s. 

Meisterwerke. Bibliothek universaler Bildung. Biographien I. Freiburg: Herder. 1949. 
pp. 194. DM 4.80-6.50. 

Franz Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert. Band 2. Freiburg: Herder. 
1949. pp. 414. DM 18. 

Franz Ottmann, Die Kontinente. Versuch einer Wesensdeutung. Vienna: Agathon. 
1947. pp. 193. 

R. M. Rilke, Die Weise von Liebe und Tod des Cornets Christoph Rilke. Translated 
by B. J. Morse. Vienna: Amandus. 1949. pp. 61. 

H. C. Andersen, Marchen. Translated by Agnethe Sak. Illustrated by Vilhelm 
Pedersen. Basel: Amerbach. 1949. pp. 232. 

Hans Thirring, Homo Sapiens. Pyschologie der menschlichen Beziehung. Band 2. 
Vom Nationalismus zum Weltbiirgertam. Vienna: Ullstein. 1949. pp. 370. 

The Cambridge Journal. Vol. 3. Nos. 1-3. October-December 1949. (Vol. 3 
contains an article by Peter Stern on “Two critics of Nietzsche’.) 
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